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South with the Springbok 

























London this afternoon. Off in the York 
Speedbird from London Airport at quarter 
to three. Big restful seats, which tip back to 

let you sleep. Attentive steward. Drinks, 
snacks, hot meals. Grey Channel changing 
to Mediterraneanblue. To-nightatTripoli 
or Malta—to-morrow morning at Cairo. 
A day to yourself. Day-after-to-mor- 
row, breakfast on a Nileside veranda 
in Khartoum. Tea, dinner and bed in 
Nairobi. Offnext morning—and jour- 
ney’s end at Johannesburg—6,837 
miles in 3 days, including 39 hours 
on the ground to temper speed with 
leisure. That is the Springbok Ser- 
vice. We opened it in 1932. To-day, 
in conjunction with South African 

Airways, we fly it 4 times each j 
week —and soon, with ‘Sleeper’ 
Yorks, we shall be flying this 
same route in 40 hours, London 
— Johannesburg. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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Pat. No. 344159 


: A CHAIR |. 
4g THAT CAN SIT IT OUT \ 


In any large hall—civic, industrial or recreational— 

where a popular idea to sit down may be followed the next 
. day, or even the next hour, by a general move in favour of é 
dancing, there is room for PEL nesting chairs. In use } 
they’re comfortable and good-looking. When wide open i 
: floor space is wanted they sit it out and shrink from F 
; prominence, compactly and securely. ‘Two beginners F 
) can clear a hall of 400 PEL Nesting Chairs within half f 


4 an hour, even without hurrying. & 
é 
} 


: >, Made by €) Limited. wf 
e 


™,. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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BERRA boat 


: 15, Hi nrietta Place, W.1. Telephone : WELbeck 1874 
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GWR * LMS * LNER * SR 
announcing 









Railway workshops are busy 


overtaking six years’ arrears 











of maintenance. 

Every new coach, every 
repaired vehicle means more 
seats and more travel 


comfort for you. 


THE RAILWAYS ARE GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 
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Lucky lady indeed—for seven long years 

. Elaine’s tea parties have been graced 
with a beautifully designed electric kettle —a 
G.E.C. model purchased just before the war — her 
pride, and the envy of her visitors. No wonder 
Elaine and her friends are keeping a very sharp 
look-out for all the good things the G.E.C. are 
planning to provide in the months to come. Ease, 
efficiency and comfort, with ‘everything electrical’ 
—are on the way. 


&S6.C. 
Beatrical Uypliancs Ger the Wome: 






Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House Kingsway London W.C.2 














WHEN WORKERS ARE COLD 


ACCIDENT 
RATE RISES 


Reduce accidents with a 





cccuting in six facwries / RICHARD 
CRITTALL 


shows that the accident rate 
HEATING INSTALLATION 





rose by 35% when the 
temperature was below 


55°F. 


Richard Critiall & Co. Ltd., Heating & Ventilating Engineers, 156, Gt. Portland St., W.1 














GOLF SHOES 


will soon be available 






in increasing quantities 


in Retail Agents’ shops 




















PLEASANT THINGS 
for EVERYDAY USE 


It is true of the great XVIII 
century cabinet makers that 
they gave beauty even to the 
most everyday things. Antique 
pieces that are good looking as 
well as useful may always be 


seen at Heal’s. 


HEAL’S 


196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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by \} 
PERFUME PAD 
\b/ BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 
HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT 
== BY WATER 
ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
BRISTLE ROOTS 


Hs Worth Waiting Jor! 
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PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 

















G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 


24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|! 

















RLAXKREA PS 
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oe KeepYour Nails Clean, = 





and Hands Well Groomed! 


sa Perox-Chlor is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand are 
Beautifher. It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory 
White and weve the hands SOFT, WHITE AND 


FRAGRA 

—* Your nails and hands will always look well groomed ” 
when using this NEW ee TREATMENT. ; 
NO MESS!! NO BOTHER ust squeeze 8 ; 


little on your nail brush and - adil your nails and 


eyeutt hands. Presto!! Your nails and hands become COLFEA 
immaculate immediately 
Thousends use Perox-Chlor every day. And what » g 
i boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
meusewoe housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, firemen, SeMooLerRe 
farmers and many more besides. 
1/93, 4/4, in tubes and jars. From all chemists 
and stores. A 1/94 tube or jar lasts for months. 
, | manera oven 
*OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox- 
Chlor is made from materials selected as being the best 
of their kind, processed in an original manner and 
designed to produce an article of outstanding merit. 
Pousccoran It is guaranteed to keep in good condition until used CnGwneER 
and may be stored in any kind of climate. 

Fair supplies are still available. x 
ag KEENES raga 
yy €rox-& Or Sc 

sOCKEY 


BEENE'S LABORSTORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. © 


aN NOW AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT. 
OGeerest 


POSTMAN MINER TRAVELER LawyeRn 
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A= is shown equipment necessary 
for pill-making. Something more 
is needed, however — craftsmanship, 
accuracy and long practice. ‘These quali- 
ties your chemist certainly possesses. For 
before he can open his pharmacy, a regis- 
tered chemist passes a stringent test in 
pill-making and other subjects to the 
satisfaction of the examiners of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. ‘The chemist is a vital 
part of the country’s health organisation. 
His skill and knowledge are at your dis- 
posal and justify your confidence. 


_Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


uthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


Ce RET 
Ne ee 





































Do you know the meaning of 
HEAT STORAGE COOKING? 








The illustration shows the massive Esse MINOR 
ES S € Heat Storage Hotplate. The extended tongue, 
which is in actual contact with the small, 
HEAT STORAGE continuously-burning fire directs a continual flow 
HOTPLATE of heat into the Hotplate body. Thus a great 
reserve of heat is built up behind the thick cooker insulation. The surface of the 
Hotplate when not in use is insulated by movable bolsters. In this way, the Esse 
Heat Storage Cooker reduces fuel cost to a minimum and is ready for instant use 24 
hours a day. Fuel: anthracite, Phurnacite or coke. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY (Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., EST. 1854) 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS & ADVISORY DEPT: 46 DAVIES ST. W.1. 
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All the knowledge of fine Tobacco 
that has made John Cotton a tried 


and trusted name to the pipe smoker 












these many years has gone into the 
preparation of 
those very fine 
cigarettes . . 


John Cotton 






Alo, 
a Cian 


+6 Sse Moos, 





"118, €Oabergn 


A Trusted Tobacco—a perfect Cigarette 






%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 3/2 an oz. 
No. 4 - - 2/10 an oz. 
Empire - «= 2/8 an oz. | 
% No. 1 Cigarettes - - + «+ «+ 2/8 for 20 
MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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4... and at Saxone 
they measure both feet" 


We measure both feet for Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes. 
This ensures a better fit and longer wear. 


SAXONE 


#0 Strand, | | Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, London, Croydon and throughout the country 
A.) 








EVENINGS WITH FAVOURITE AUTHORS 


Very soon the chill, dull evenings of Autumn will suggest 
drawn curtains, a fire, a comfortable chair and a book. 
Membership of W. H. Smith & Son’s Lending Library will 
ensure that you have always a book of your choice to hand. 
A class “‘ A” subscription costs £1 a year and gives you 
the right to borrow any book in the Library, including the 


latest additions. 


A class “ B” subscription for the same 


period costs 10/- and gives you a wide choice of good 


reading matter. 


If it is inconvenient to visit one of our branches, we would 


recommend our Direct Service. 


Terms of subscription 


are as above plus postage or carriage. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
500 Exchange Depots in England and Wales 
HEAD OFFICE: W.H. SMITH & SON, LTD., STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 









It works 
better on 


RONSONOL 


Ronsonol is the ideal fuel for every 
type of lighter. It gives instant flash, it’s 
fumeless, and it doesn’t clog. Test it for 


yourself today; you'll be bound to notice 


straightaway the great 
difference that Ronsonol 


makes to your lighter. 


Ronsonol 1/6}d. bottle. 
Ronson Flints 

6d. packet. 
Ronsen Service 

Outfit 1/64. 














RONSON | 
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| holed out in one- 
Mr. Barratt! 





It’s no good thinking you’re bunkered before you’ve had 
a shot. So I drove up to the nearest Barratts on chance 
last week, and as luck would have it, I landed a pair of 
your grand shoes in one. What a ‘ fairway feeling’ it 
gives you to 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country. 


London Charivari October 16 1946 








‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with 
Gillette 


Sykes hoped to sneak home with his big bag of booty, 
but Bob—a Gillette man—was early on duty! 


Blue Gillette blades 2/@ for UO inctuding Purchase Tax. 
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A FRACTION OF AN INCH — 


A 





— makes Goodyear Tyres Silent 


Goodyear’s All-Weather whistling of air through the 
Tread with its familiar dia- grooves is broken. Tyre-noise 
monds is well known for non- is cut down without lessening 
skid safety. your safety. 

But those diamonds have Goodyear Research is con- 


another secret, also of impor- 
tance to motorists. They are 
staggered so that no two of the 
same size ever follow each 
other. Volume of sound 
doesn’t build up and the 





stantly seeking such ways as 
this to improve tyres. That is 
how Goodyear achieved their 
leadership in the rubber in- 
dustry and how they have 
maintained it ever since. 


GOODFYEAR 











ER 362-96 THR ERASMIC CO, LTD. 
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Charivaria 


A WRITER mentions two Chelsea artist friends who are 
growing beards. Nature students say this is a sign of a 


hard winter. 


°o ° 


In parts of Central Africa divorce, crime, sport, films and 
radio are quite unknown. So the question of extra news- 
print for Sunday papers 
does not arise. 


° ° 


There has been a further 


slight Government _re- 
shuffle. Several under- 
secretaries have been 


moved aside to make room 
for new departments. 
° ° 
A gossip-writer says he 
often wonders how a black 
cat always manages to 
turn up at fashionable 
weddings. Probably the black cat often wonders the same 
thing about the gossip-writer. 








° ° 


H’m 
“More than 30,000 hot-water bottles a week are being turned 
out for home sale now. They are trickling through to the shops 
already.”—Evening paper. 
° ° 
A book by a sergeant-major has been announced. 
Tactful recruits will read it in bed. 


Ke 


_ 


A reader claims to have made a winter cap from a home- 
cured fur. This is possibly the first instance of a hat 
being conjured out of a rabbit. 


° ° 


“. . . some fossil teeth of the China Giant, gigantopithecus, an 
enormous brute who roamed the prehistoric forests 400,000 years 
ago; a rare skull of the walking ape man, pithecanthropus erectus, 
who dates back 300,000 yards . . ."—Canadian paper. 

In the latter case the name 
seems hardly long enough. 


° ° 


A man who stole a horse 
in Wiltshire drove away in 
a car with the animal 
galloping alongside. 
American film circles are 
alarmed by the vigorous 
challenge of British 
Westerns. 


°o °o 





The Britain Can Make It 
exhibition marks a turning- 
point in our history; it has finally induced the British 
housewife to queue up for something she knows she won’t 
be able to get. 


° ° 


A whirlwind tore umbrellas from the hands of pedestrians 
in a London suburb. A commissionaire outside a West End 
restaurant who refused to let go was last seen drifting over 
Essex. 
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How to Get Coal 


[“ The rationalization of our industrial potential is hampered by the maldistribution of essential man- 
power, and the deficiency of incentives to a higher ratio of productivity.”—Professor Horsetrough, writing 
through his neck in The Economic Advertiser and Financial World.] 


that the men who read them grow tired and yawn, 

or get up from their chairs and go and look at the 
tape in the hall. I shall write of work in short words, but 
I shall say the same thing as the wise men say. You will 
all read on in the hope that I shall have to use a long word, 
so that you can yell, “Ho, ho, he failed,” but I shall win 
in the end. 

To get things right (say the wise men) you must have 
men to work at the right job at the right time and they 
must work hard. 

This is not now done. Some men have not come back 
from the war, some wish to change their jobs or to do 
jobs that the State does not think it needs. All wish to 
work less and to have more pay. For dogs and films and 
pools are more fun than work, and if you do more work, why, 
damn, you are taxed for it. 

This makes the wise men sad and they would pull out 
their hairs if they were not bald, and they would pull out 
most hairs when they think of the mines. For coal (they 
say) is the heart and hub of all our work, yet all the time 
less men want to hew coal. And if you say to them, “You 
ought to want to hew coal, for the State needs it,” they say, 
“How would you like to crawl and lie on your face in the 
damp dark and lose the health of your lungs, when you 
seem to see a job that you like more?” 

Even to tell young men that they must get coal as we 
did in the war does not help much, for you could only 
make them get coal for a few years, as you make men 
learn to fight for a few years, and it takes a lot of time to 
learn to hew coal well. If you said you would make men 
hew coal all their lives, you would make them slaves, and 
there is a song, if there is not a law, which says that you 
must not do this. 

Nor is it of much use to say, “We will give you more 
food, if you get coal,” for though some will be pleased, there 
are a lot of men who will say, ‘Thank you, we know how 
to get all the food we need and more, and not go down 
the mines.” Still less does it help to say, “Food is what 
the State needs more than coal.” For in this land it is not. 

If we fail to get coal, we shall not get fires or ploughs, 
or iron or goods or trade. And since this is a land of fogs 
and ice, we shall all freeze to death. But first we shall starve 
to death, so that we shall be dead twice, which is a waste 
of time. Thus the wise men have to think of some new way 
to get men to go down the mines and this will need more 
brains and more ink than have been used up to now, and 
that is to say a great deal. 

So far this work of mine, which may be called a tour de 
force, if you know the French tongue, does no more than 
put the facts, in a plain way, and you see how well I do it, 
but short words do not cut coal any more than long words, 
I weep to say, and I must now get down to what are called 
brass tacks or (if we like to think what the stuff was once 
made of) down to dead wood. 

A man who gets coal might have leave to live rent free, 
or rate free, but I do not know if that would please him 
much. It would please me, but I do not get coal, nor in 
fact, so strange am I, do I watch dogs or work out pools. 
I have to think of what would please the man who works 
in the mines. I think he would be most pleased by what 


ik wise men who write of work use words so long 


would please me far more than if I were told I need not 
pay rates or rent. I think he would best like to be told 
that he need not pay a tax on what he earned, and though 
he might earn a great deal, he still would not have to pay 
a tax on his wage. Or we might say “If you do not cut a 
lot of coal, you will pay a small tax, but if you cut a great 
deal you will pay none.” And if we were told, “But that 
would not be fair on those who do jobs just as hard,” I 
should have to say, “‘ Needs must when the foul fiend drives,” 
and the foul fiend in this case is the great want of coal. 

And if it were asked, “And how long would the men who 
work in steel and wool and trains and ships and ink wait 
to cry out that they too should be tax free?” the State 
would say, “One thing at a time. All these things hang 
on coal and coal must come first. Take your place in the 
queue, gents, and when we have coal we shall see what we 
can do for the rest.” 

And then I think a lot more men would go down the 
mines and get coal. 

If you have not gone to sleep, you will now find that I have 
dealt with the worst ill we shall have to face in the weeks 
and months and years that are to come, and not used a 
long word, and that I have told the wise men who rule this 
land—if they are wise men, which some of us doubt—what 
is the best cure for this great ill. I see no plan but this. 
And if this plan is not used, the men who will write books 
at a date far hence (and will have minds like sinks) will 
shout, ‘““We see now why this great war was waged by 
these folk on this small isle. It was not to set the world 
free, but to get coal from the Ruhr.” E. Vor. 


° ° 


Ultra Crepidam 


. O good will come of it, you mark my words,” said 
my friend Elphinstone, who cobbles when he can 


spare the time from talking. 

I said I had no doubt of that. 

“Tt’s flying in the face of providence, what I say,” he 
went on. 

That depended, I thought, on which way providence 
was facing at the time. 

“We aren’t meant to know,” he said gloomily, fitting 
a brown shoe (not mine) on to his last. ‘‘There’s things 
we are meant to know, and there’s things we aren’t meant 
to know, and no good will come of trying to find out.” 

I said I couldn’t agree with him there. Who was to 
say, I asked him, what we were meant to know and what 
we weren’t? At what precise point was the limit to be 
set to our quest for knowledge? For instance, I said, were 
we supposed to know that a coil of wire rotated in a magnetic 
field causes an electric current to flow, and, if not, was he 
prepared to maintain that no good had come of Faraday’s 
early experiments in this field? It might be a far cry from 
induced currents to the moon, but if we had a right to 
know about electricity, why hadn’t we a right to know all 
we could about the moon—if necessary by going there? 

He didn’t hear a word of this, of course. Elphinstone 
has an annoying trick of hammering when anyone else is 
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“There’s one question I must ask, madam—Are there any children?” 


talking—hammering very hard and fast as if he didn’t 
know how he was going to get through the work in time. 
But when he has thought of something to say himself he 
will lay his hammer down and lean his arms on the counter 
and give his undivided attention to the matter. 

‘Peering into the Unknown,” he said now, exactly as 
if I hadn’t spoken, and immediately began to hammer again. 

“Of course it’s peering into the unknown,” I said 
irritably, raising my voice. ‘The whole point about the 
unknown is that it is unknown until you peer into it. 
Then it becomes known. Surely you can see that?” 

“Look at this shoe,” I shouted, picking up a clumsy 
golfing affair. ‘‘It’s your business to know what’s wrong 
with it. So what do you do? You peer into it. Then 
you know. Where’s the harm in that? We’re all peering 
into the unknown all the time and nothing is going to 
stop us.” 

The violence with which I banged the shoe on the 
counter to emphasize my points actually surprised Mr. 
Elphinstone into laying aside his hammer with two unused 
nails still in his mouth. He took them out and laid them 
regretfully alongside the hammer. Then he stretched 
out a hand for the shoe and meditatively turned it over. 

“The welt’s gone,” he said. 


“T don’t know whether the welt’s gone or not,” I 
began 

“Tt has.” 

“The point I was trying to make,” I said patiently, 
“‘was that man has as much right to try to reach the moon 
and find out what he can about it as you have to find out 
what is wrong with that shoe. At least, it’s the same 
thing in a way. You want to know whether the welt’s 
gone——” 

“T tell you the welt has gone,” he interrupted with more 
of temper than I have ever seen in him. “I should have 
thought any fool could see that.” And he thrust the 
shoe towards me, with an implication that I did not very 
much care about. 

I waved it away. 

“We were talking about the moon,” I said hopelessly. 

At this an expression of extreme amazement came over 
Mr. Elphinstone’s face and he turned the shoe over and 
over in his hands in a bewildered sort of way. 

“This isn’t your shoe,” he said at last. 

“ee No.” 

“Black Oxfords you brought in. Shoe and heel.” 

“Yes,” I said. “And stitch up the back. Three 
weeks ago.” 
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He sought desperately to clear up the puzzle. “Were 
you inquiring on behalf of a friend?” he asked. 

“NO,” I said. 

He gave it up and started to hammer again with such 
extraordinary violence that I decided I might as well be 
going. But before I was out of the place he tossed his 
hammer aside, and to my great dismay took up the golfing 
shoe again. 

“Look,” he said, ‘you see this shoe I got here?” 

“Yes,” I said. “‘The welt’s gone.” 

“Never mind the welt,” he said sharply. “This here 
shoe’s the moon and I’m the earth. All right?” 

“‘As you wish,” I said. 

He showed me, by circular movements of the shoe round 
his head, how he could see first one side and then the other, 
as it pursued its orbit. ‘‘Now then,” he said, ‘how is it I 
can see both sides of the shoe, yet I can’t never see the 
other side of the moon?” 

I could answer that one all right. 

“Because the moon rotates on its own axis in the same 
time it takes to get round the earth.” 

“Aha!” he said, though I could see he didn’t much like 
my knowing that. ‘‘And why does it rotate in the same 
time, eh? Tell me that.” 

I gave that one up. 

““No,” he said. ‘But J can tell you. 
meant to see the other side, see?” 

I began to be a bit fed up with the man. 

“And here’s another thing,” he said, putting a black 
Oxford (not mine) triumphantly on the last. “Why 
aren’t we meant to see the other side?” 

“T don’t know,” I said wearily. ‘‘Perhaps the welt’s 
gone.” 

I couldn’t have been more conclusively hammered if I 
had been on the Stock Exchange. 


Because we aren’t 


° ° 


The Great Exhibition 


RYING to discover a precedent for the spectacle of 

daily queues of visitors patiently waiting to see an 

Exhibition of goods, a considerable number of 
which are not yet available, I turned up Mr. Punch’s note 
on the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

“On reaching the doors of the Exhibition,” he records, 
“we found massive barriers intended to contain the 
multitude; but the multitude consisted of so few that they 
could scarcely contain themselves, for they kept bursting 
with laughter at the ponderous preparations for resisting 
their expected violence.” 

A thin attendance, in short, though it is evident that 
the various engines, objets d’art and flags of all the nations 
were not marked ‘Available later,” or our chronicler (who 
seems to have missed nothing) would certainly have made 
a note of it. 

How can we account, then, for the phenomenal success 
of the “Britain Can Make It” Exhibition? The éclat of the 
opening day, though obviously an initial encouragement, 
cannot explain the attendance of over a quarter of a 
million people in the course of a few weeks. I’m sure the 
principal reason is that our eyes have become so accustomed 
to drab colours and austere cuts that we just haven’t been 
able to resist this first post-war opportunity to gaze into 
a brilliant shop window—as colourful as any of the old 
Christmastide bazaars. The decision to hold the Exhibition 
now was brave indeed, in view of the present unsettled state 
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of industry, and in a year’s time doubtless many gaps could 
have been fille]. But, beyond question, now was the time; 
and what does it really matter if you can’t take it with 
you? Indeed, curiosity to inspect what one mayn’t have 
now, but may have later, has drawn visitors to some of 
the most enterprising sections of the Exhibition—notably 
the long series of furnished rooms, which admirably illus- 
trate the trend of British designs. 

These rooms have been designed for all types of people, 
the types being described by Mr. John Betjeman and 
illustrated by Mr. Nicolas Bentley with characteristically 
ironical drawings. With discreet descriptions like ‘‘ Young 
doctor newly in practice—studies social conditions; his 
wife likes outdoor sports and photography,” Mr. Betjeman 
neatly leaps over the barrier of social distinctions and 
allows us to guess, pretty exactly, the young people’s 
income and tastes. 

This is a cheerful bedroom, by the way, which gives one 
the impression of having been slept in comfortably, with 
light oak furniture, a couple of yellow divans, and some 
good photographs on the walls. 

Mr. Betjeman’s tactful influence evidently doesn’t 
extend to the bathrooms, where a slightly discordant note 
is struck with “Middle-class Bathroom.” 

Though it lacks the chromium-plated mixer tap with 
hand-spray of its more pretentious neighbour, most people 
round me seemed to favour this modest bath, which is 
certainly spacious enough to admit any torso in Debrett. 

The most delightful feature of the Exhibition, I think, 
is the circular dress hall, with its revolving centrepiece 
below a shimmering canopy. The Rue de la Paix can have 
little to teach our dress-designers and the clever people 
responsible for the skilful placing and lighting of the 
exquisitely gowned models. 

Note, when you go, the lovely effect of a crimson evening 
coat near a silver-fox jacket and some pink material, and 
then pay your respects to the slowly revolving caryatid 
attired in a white evening dress embroidered with emerald 
and jade. If the painted backgrounds showed a crazy 
Eiffel Tower or Colonne Vendéme instead of familiar 
glimpses of Buckingham Palace and Hyde Park Corner, 
it would require no effort of the imagination to fancy 
oneself in one of the halls of the Magasins du Louvre in 
their heyday—and I can pay no warmer tribute to this 
dazzling display. 

The Council of Industrial Design has naturally stressed 
the importance of appropriate design, and, though it must 
be admitted that the appearance of some of the exhibits is 
austere to the point of bleakness, daring novelty has 
generally been avoided except in the (one hopes rather 
distant) “designs of the future.” Even these designs I 
can view with equanimity, provided the appearance of the 
Improved Taxicab, with sliding doors and loud-speaker 
communication with the driver, doesn’t result in the 
disappearance of Sir Max Beerbohm to Italy for ever. 

Everyone who has contributed to the resounding success 
of the Exhibition deserves praise, and I salute especially 
the architects and designers who have made such ingenious 
use of the Victoria and Albert, surely one of the most 
inconvenient buildings that ever housed a museum. 





/ 


° ° 


Ambiguity 
Some men by chaff reveal more good intent 
Than others by the obvious compliment, 
But one art-critic friend I cannot place 


Who lately hails me as “‘ Picasso-face!’”” W.K. H. 
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WAS perturbed, during a pro- 

longed ramble up and down my 

street the other night, to find so 
many of my neighbours loafing about 
in the dark—all family men too. One 
of them I found leaning against a tree, 
with his head back and his bowler 
tilted over his nose. He was staring 
under its brim, with sustained malig- 
nity, at a star. 

“What a glorious night!” I ex- 
claimed, clapping him on the back. 

“What d’you mean—‘glorious’?” 
he growled, retrieving his bowler from 
a puddle and shaking it spitefully. 

“The heavens of course—‘this 
majestical roof fretted with fire,’ 
this ii 

“I don’t want no poetry, ta very 
much,” he grumbled. “I’ve got enough 
trouble without that. I was watching 
Venus up there.” 

“Sirius, surely, not Venus.” 

“T say it’s Venus,” he snapped. 
“Tt’s too near for Sirius.” 

“But you can’t measure stellar 
space by mere brightness,” I protested. 
“To give you an idea, suppose we had 
a walnut here, representing the earth, 
and a football in a field a mile 
away ss 

“TI don’t care !” he shrieked, dashing 
his hat to the ground. 

“But the principle is important 

“Not to me it ain’t,” he moaned, 
suddenly breaking down. “It’s not 
fair. Why can’t they leave me 
be?” 

I see now that I ought not to have 








” 
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Nebulous Cluster 


pressed the point—he was too over- 
wrought. I led him to a pig-food bin, 
where he sat down and poured out the 
whole story. Briefly, his family had 
decided en masse to listen to the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme—the whole 
Third and nothing but the Third. 
Appeals to their worser nature proving 
fruitless, he had gone forth into the 
night to find peace. 

‘And these other fellows, prowling 
about?”’ I asked, as two shadows 
floated by and melted into the 
darkness. 

“Like me—refugees from the Third 
Programme,” he muttered hoarsely. 
When he had recovered a little, I 
hurried home. I wanted to settle the 
Venus question. I find that these 
things prey on my mind unless I decide 
them promptly. 

My family, all of them, were still 
sitting absorbed in the radio—the 
Third Programme. They frowned 
severely as I tip-toed about looking 
for my star-map. I found it and stole 
back to the star-gazer. : 

He was now surrounded by a small 
knot of neighbours, stern and silent. 
It reminded me of the night we 
planned the assassination of our local 
cinema organist. I spread the map and 
adjusted it by the North Pole star. 

“We were both wrong,” I confessed 
at last. ‘That star is neither Venus 
nor Sirius.” 

*“Who cares?’ came a bitter voice, 
supported bya deep chorus of approval. 
Without hesitation I mounted the bin. 


° °o 
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“My friends,” I said. (It is sur- 
prising how finely one’s voice rings out 
at night.) ‘This ought to be a lesson 
for us all. We know too little about 
the stars. At a time when even our 
youngest children proudly point the 
way to better things, ought we not, 
like them, to tramp the path to 
Knowledge?”” There were cries of 
dissent. “I propose that we form an 
Astronomical Society. Let us meet 
to-morrow evening at the Blue Duck 
Inn.” 

A profound hush fell on the assem- 
bly, and soft starlight shimmered in 
every man’s eyes. The star-gazer, 
overcome, grasped my hand in speech- 
less gratitude. 

“We might also develop a social 
side,” I went on amidst cheers,“—a 
most valuable asset to any society.” 

The following evening I was elected 
secretary. I opened the proceedings by 
announcing the positions of the major 
planets, the phases of the moon, and 
lighting-up time. A motion was then 
carried unanimously confirming these 
phenomena, and _ expressing deep 
appreciation to all concerned. We 
then elected a sports and_ social 
committee. 

The whole thing is a great success. 
We hope, when the weather improves, 
to do some outdoor observation on the 
way home. While I think of it, we 
still have one or two dates open for 
darts matches, and I shall be glad to 
hear from any team of astronomers 
who may be interested. 


Lady Addle at the Bazaar 


Bengers, Herts, 1946 
Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 
M —Happening to go to a sale 
last week, where I was lucky 
enough to buy Margaret a frying-pan 
for £2 10s. Od., I bethought me of the 
many bazaars I have attended in the 
past, when a sale of work was a land- 
mark in English society life. To-day, 
when they take place, which is rarely, 
they have sadly changed in character. 
Articles of real value or use are now 
sold, giving the bazaar in question the 
vulgar character of a shop, whereas in 
my day the goods for sale had a special 
uselessness all their own, which was 
so much better bred, besides making 

bazaar salesmanship into a real art. 
Of course all the members of my own 


family were invariably the backbones 
of every sale, and even as children we 
used to make our youthful contribu- 
tions—parasols embroidered with pea- 
nuts, egg-cosies from our own mole- 
skins, which were exceptionally fine 
and silky, besides being skins from the 
nobility of course, so they were always 
in great demand. Once, I recollect, I 
became very ambitious and essayed a 
mole tea-cosy! It was a laborious 
business, and perhaps I was not then 
an expert in curing skins, so it was, 
truth to tell, a thought strong when 
finished, and I was trying to make my 
mind up to the disappointment of 
withdrawing it from our stall for 
Foreign Missions, when Mipsie had the 
brilliant idea of presenting it to a rival 


stall for Church Expenses, which was 
at the opposite end of the village hall. 
Everybody tended to get as far away 
from the tea-cosy as possible, and thus 
formed a constant crowd round Foreign 
Missions, which took a record amount 
in consequence. 

As I look back on a life rich in 
bazaar experience, I recall many out- 
standing personalities and incidents. 
There was dear “Tidy” Portslade (so 
nicknamed because she once sold a 
hair-tidy to a totally bald archdeacon), 
who was so brilliant with white 


elephants, yet could never manage to 
get rid of her own husband—she used 
to say how she wished she could have 
him on a stall for just five minutes! 
Then lovely Emy Tottenham, who 
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could invest even jumble with glamour, 
and Windy Cragg—Lady Winifred 
Cragg—who used to make such en- 
chanting dolls out of fused electric- 
light bulbs; but it was discouraging 
for her of course that they were too 
dangerous for children to play with, 
so seldom sold. Lastly, there was the 
great Collodion House Scandal, which 
some of my readers may remember. 

I forget the object of the sale, but 
I know it was run by the cream of 
London Society, with my dear friend 
Princess Pansy of Splasche to open it, 
in Collodion House, Lord and Lady 
Newskin’s magnificent Curzon Street 
mansion. 
of the stall-holders, Lady Caldron 
end Mrs. Angus Ox, had never been 
friendly since one of them had bought 
a pen-wiper from the other and sold it 
fcr treble the price on her own stall. 
Such wounds do not heal easily, and 
now when the pair found themselves 
holding neighbouring stalls in the most 
important bazaar of the season, it was 
natural that emotions should run high. 
There was some little trouble during 
the unpacking and arrangement of 
wares, I believe, due to Mrs. Ox stuffing 
some shavings under Lady Caldron’s 
end, but that might all have blown 
over had it not been for a most 
unlucky incident at the beginning of 
the sale. 

Princess Pansy had made her open- 
ing speech and was proceeding on her 
round of the sale, when, at Lady 
Caldron’s stall, a buckle at her waist 
happened to catch in a beautiful finely 
crocheted evening scarf, which then 
trailed behind her as she passed on. 
At the next stall was Mrs. Angus Ox, 
who, thinking to help, as I am still 
convinced to this day, seized a poker- 
work hearth-brush from her own stall 
and planted it so firmly on the trailing 
scarf that she tore it, and the crochet 
proceeded to unwind apace. Incensed 
at the thought of one of her best pieces 
being ruined, Lady Caldron snatched 
the hearth-brush and, furiously break- 
ing it in two, handed the pieces to Mrs. 
Ox, saying: “‘ Your rubbish, I believe ?” 
“More suited to your stall then, 
surely,” was the angry reply, and, 
taking the pieces of the broken brush, 
Mrs. Ox rammed them down on a 
delicate flower-vase on Lady Caldron’s 
stall, smashing it to smithereens. Lady 
Caldron quickly scooped up the frag- 
ments and poured them into a jar of 
home-made pickles on her rival’s stall. 
Mrs. Ox replied by emptying the 
contents of the pickle-jar into a hand- 
painted handkerchief sachet—one of 


Lady Caldron’s own making. The 
latter—completely losing control— 


then seized the sachet and planted it, 


And I remember that two 
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full of pickles, on Mrs. Ox’s head, with 
disastrous results, as may be imagined. 

How long this unfortunate affair 
would have continued it is hard to 
say. But suddenly the Princess found 
herself brought up short by. the 
unwinding crochet winding round 
someone else. She turned, and would 
have witnessed the whole scandal had 
not the situation been saved yet again 
by no less a person than my beautiful 
sister Mipsie, who was an adjacent 
stall-holder and had witnessed the 
entire incident. 

Realizing with her native quick- 
wittedness that Lady Caldron and 
Mrs. Angus Ox were not getting on well 
together, she instantly sped to the 


Princess’s side and explained the 
situation. ‘How dreadful!” said Her 
Highness. “I must of course buy the 


scarf. How much is it?” “Twenty- 
five pounds, Madam,” replied Mipsie. 
H.H. looked somewhat shaken, but, 
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with the traditional fortitude of even 
foreign royalty, instantly paid over the 
money. Mipsie returned to the two 
stall-holders, who were now looking 
rather shame-faced. ‘‘Her Highness 
commands me to say that she is deeply 
shocked by this unfortunate incident,” 
she said, “but has graciously consented 
to pass over it and, in token of her 
forgiveness, she bids me present you 
with £5 each for your stalls.” Both 
ladies were immensely relieved and 
mollified and thankfully accepted the 
money. I asked Mipsie what she did 
with the other £15, and she said she 
reserved it for “organization expenses,” 
so I imagine she paid it straight into 
the central charity fund. 

The curious thing is that my dear 
sister was so modest about the whole 
episode, and maintains to this day 
that “she should have done better.” 
What it is to have such a high standard 
in life! M. D. 
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An Innocent at Large 


[Mr. Punch’s special representative is spending the next few months in America to find out what is 
really happening over there.] 


II—. ... Gone! 


WANT you to understand right away that I have 
absolutely no complaint to make about American 
Overseas Airlines. From first to last they were 
completely efficient, courteous, sympathetic and beautifully 
hostessed. They cannot be held responsible for what has 
happened to my nerves which now lie about my frame like 
so many lengths of unravelled wool, or to my ganglia which 
are hopelessly agley. And it is a pure coincidence that the 
Queen Elizabeth (God bless her!) happens to be sailing 
eastbound on the precise day I had intended to emulate 
the feat of Colonel Charles Lindbergh. 
The trouble began with a too-powerful imagination and 
a seat abaft the port wing. But let me set down the bare 
facts or log of this flight in proper sequence. From Heath 
tow to the first steak and eggs at Shannon Airport it went 
smoothly and according to plan and compass. A pint of 
black and tan (or “Liffey and Light”’ as someone called it) 
and a second paif of eggs and we were away again—on the 
middle leg of the trip, the two thousand miles hop to 





Gander, Newfoundland. I tried to read. I tried to sleep. 
But my mind insisted on sketching a bathymetric chart of 
the route. In other words I was flying along the bed of 
the Atlantic, over the great submarine ridges, down into 
the abysmal depths and soon. At intervals we were told 
our altitude but it made no difference and gave me no 
real comfort. (Note to pilot. Did you have to flash your 
torch at the engines every hour? Surely you knew they 
were still there without worrying me ?) 

During the initial or mildly fretful stages of the flight 
we received careful reports on how we were doing. For 
example: 

Our position is latitude 52° 28’, longitude 13° 23’ at 
2300 G.M.T. 

Altitude 8,000 ft. 

Temperature 35°F. 

We are cruising at an air speed of 209 m.p.h., using 
— per cent. of available horse-power. 


Due to assisting effect of wind our ground speed is 
219 m.p.h. 
We are due to arrive in Gander at approx. 08:16 G.M.T. 


I tried to overlook that ‘“‘using — per cent. of available 
horse-power,” but I found myself jerking forward in my seat 
like a man urging a bicycle without pedalling. It may have 
helped a little. And I certainly admired the subtlety of 
the joke in “ground speed.” 

About half-way over, near that very dark-blue patch on 
the map, we heard that Gander was enveloped in fog, so 
we altered course for Goose Bay in Labrador. This made 
me laugh a little at the time. My laughter sounded like 
a wooden stick drawn rapidly across park railings. The 
night sky was wonderful and for an hour or more I lived 
in a fool’s paradise, imagining that the meteorologists must 
be wrong. Then I remembered our altitude. As it turned 
out the weather over Gander was not so bad after all—or 
not so bad as over Goose Bay—and we altered course again. 
Sauce from the Goose and sauce from the Gander. 

We landed sweetly right into an immense breakfast of 
orange juice, ham, eggs, butter, cream and marmalade. 
Frank Sinatra crooned the accompaniment from a juke- 
box. I chatted with an American business man who 
thought very little of Newfoundland’s swamps and forests 
and Gander’s hutments. In fact he was surprisingly out- 
spoken: but when I chipped in with a mild corrective he 
apologized immediately and said he’d always thought 
Newfoundland a part of the U.S.A. So that was all right. 

We now come to the bit you may not believe. But 
you’ve got to! Understand? Got to! We climbed back 
into our seats and settled down to read the fifty-two pages 
of yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune. A mere six hours 
to New York, and over most of the journey we could 
develop a legitimate ground speed. I sighed in deep 
content, combed my nerves into even strands and read. 
Then I looked out of my port-hole. 

I am rather proud of the fact that I did not faint, as I 
had a perfect right to. I rushed to the pilot’s cabin and 
told him what I had seen. He came aft with me, peeped 
through my port-hole, was suitably impressed and went 
fore. He said nothing. I sat gnawing my fingers to the 
bone while the black oil streamed from the near engine 
out over the. wing and down through the clouds into 
Newfoundland. Some people, it may be, would have been 
warmed by the thought of this little secret between the 
captain and his passenger. But not me. I finished off 
the left-hand and started on the right, nibbling steadily. 

An hour later we were still airborne. The captain told 
the purser and the purser told the hostess and the hostess 
told me that everything was swell. Just an overflow. 
There was more laughter at this and I began fancifully to 
think I might reach America—or, at least, American 
territorial waters. 

But my troubles were not yet over. As my nerves® 
gradually became “‘noives” their tension increased. And 
they began to vibrate when we heard that the weather over 
La Guardia Airfield was so bad that we should have to 
land at Boston. We strapped ourselves into our seats, 
chewed hard on our gum and came down through the 
clouds. I saw Boston lying there like a grey tile at the 
bottom of a deep and dirty swimming-pool—heaving and 
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writhing. The pilot made several efforts to smooth it out 
and bring it up alongside the Flagship, but New England 
was not in a receptive mood and wriggled out of range. So 
we climbed again into the sunshine and made off for 
New York. 

By this time I had abandoned my bathymetric readings 
and was working on a map of America’s airports in the 
Middle West. The way I figured things out we might try 
for Omaha or Denver and, if the fog proved really wide- 
spread, San Francisco or Honolulu. Understand, though, I 
wasn’t after any records, and that oil leakage still worried 
me a bit. 

Another hour and we were over New York and any fool 
could see that the fog had lifted. We queued up (they land 
at one a minute at La Guardia), examined the skyscrapers 
and argued pleasantly about which of them we would rather 
hit if necessary. I plumped for one with a mossy roof- 
garden and bright patches of sun-bathers. And then, just 
like that (sorry! how silly of me!) we were down. In my 
excitement I tipped lavishly (I think) during those first 
few minutes, swept through the Customs, paid an eight 
dollar Alien Head Tax to the U.S. Government and hailed 
a taxi. 

It was yellow and disintegrating, but I had no fear. 
None at all. Hop. 
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The Visitor 


HERE’s a squatter in the study, madam, 
He called the very moment you went out, 


I don’t know if you know him, madam, 
But he didn’t seem to know his way about. 


He says he’s done some squatting once before, 
For a farm, I think he said, in Australia, 

He is wearing khaki shorts and leather leggings 
And other aboriginal regalia. 


Though he may be rough to look at, madam, 
He’s a nice young man if just a little larky, 
He is busy roasting up a wing of emu 
On a fire he’s built with twigs upon the 


“parky.” 
He is squatting on his haunches, madam, 

Singing Yip-i-a my little buckaroo; 
I forgot to mention he has got a sheep 

Which he’s tied to the settee with a lasso. 


Perhaps you’d see him after you have lunched? 
He’s been asking for you ever since he came, 
As he wants to know how long it takes in England 

To legalize a lawless squatter’s claim. V.G. 












[aeastus— 


“T sold the trailer with vacant possession at the last traffic block.” 
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“Are they likely to ladder just as my wife and I 
are ready to go out?” 


The True Nature of Gnomes 


ARACELSUS somewhere in his writings tells us 
A gnome moves through earth like an arrow in the 


air, 
At home like a fish within the seamless, foamless 


Liberty of the water that yields to it everywhere. 


Beguiled with pictures, I fancied in my childhood 


Subterranean rivers beside glimmering wharfs, 
Hammers upon anvils, pattering and yammering, 
Torches and tunnels, the cities of the dwarfs; 


But in perfect blackness underneath the surface, 
In a silence unbroken till the planet cracks, 


Their sinewy bodies through the dense continuum 


Move without resistance and leave no tracks. 


Gravel, marl, blue clay—all’s one to travel in; 
Only one obstacle can impede a gnome— 

A cave or a mine-shaft. Not their very bravest 
Would venture across it for a short cut home. 


There is the unbridgeable. To a gnome the air is 


Utter vacuity. If he thrust out his face 
Into a cavern, his face would break in splinters, 


Bursting as a man would burst in interstellar space. 


With toiling lungs a gnome can breathe the soil in, 
tocks are like a headwind, stiff against his chest, 
Chief ’midst his pleasures is the quiet leaf mould, 


Like air in meadowy valleys when the wind’s at rest. 


Like silvan freshness are the lodes of silver, 
Cold, clammy, fog-like, are the leaden veins 

Those of gold are prodigally sweet like roses, 
Gems stab coolly like the small spring rains. 


N. W. 
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Still More Facts 


HERE may be some grumbling among my readers 

because they have had roughly the same title before, 

so I should like to assure them they haven’t had the 
actual article, or print, and it is the print that counts. 
For example, I have never before mentioned the fact that 
when people with the sort of hair that has to be cut do get 
it cut they become a veritable jumble of emotions—afraid 
that someone will tell them they have had their hair cut, 
afraid that no one will notice it, a bit cold round the ears 
and permeated with that letter-posting complacency that 
settles on people who have at last done something they 
have got used to meaning to do. 

Talking of hair reminds me of mirrors, of which there 
are three kinds: sitting-room, or ornamental; bathroom, 
or just plain mirrors; and bedroom, or there to foster 
tidiness and vanity. Sitting-room mirrors tend in front to 
decorative frames and at the back to dust and rusty 
chains with spare down-hanging ends. Bathroom mirrors 
are noted for the fact that few people can wash their hands 
without checking up on the faces in the mirror before 
them, and that one of human nature’s most baffling 
setbacks can be to look at what it was expecting to be its 
face and find instead an open cupboard—the rows of bottles 
being a poor substitute. Bathroom mirrors are noted also 
for chromium studs; and I do not think any of my readers 
who have ever fixed a bathroom mirror into place, and 
twiddled the chromium studs on to the screws underneath, 
have had quite the same opinion about themselves since, 
unless of course they had an inflated opinion to start with, 
or unless a noticeable amount of plaster came away round 
the screws. With bedroom mirrors we return to the 
subject of hair, and the interesting fact that other people 
can do their own hair so much quicker than we could (I 
mean, than we could do theirs), but, even so, take quite 
long enough if we are waiting for our turn. Other people 
also have a characteristic habit of tipping the mirror too 
high or too low. Psychologists say that to find a mirror 
tipped at the wrong angle by someone else is as favourable 
a chance as any for human nature to congratulate itself 
on being just as tall or as short as it wants to be. They 
say also that people who sit at their dressing-tables, or 
anyway keep chairs there, have a pretty good idea of 
themselves, though not more than the people who insist 
on standing because they have no time for that sort of thing. 


Crochet being a branch of domestic life about which 
extraordinarily few facts are available, it might be useful to 
summarize just what the general public does know here. 
Crochet to the outside world is a magical process brought 
about by wiggling an imperceptibly hooked rod over a 
length of thread. (It is typical that this thread may often 
be bought in a ready-wound ball, so that crocheters shall 
be spared the rough-and-tumble life of the knitting-wool 
winder.) By wiggling long enough, say for the average 
time between finishing dinner and going home, a crocheter 
can produce ‘enough crochet-work or table-matting for 
the rest of the company not to believe it possible. Some- 
times crocheters work to a pattern in a book, sometimes 
they make it up, and either way seems the cleverer; but 
as the same goes for knitters, this point hardly counts. 
As a finishing touch to its general mystery, crochet is 
considered by the public to be slowly dying out, except 
among those who keep it up, which gives crocheters that 
aura of new-fangled individualism granted also to the 
people who keep a pestle and mortar in the kitchen. Rug- 
making, on the other hand, is a process as open as daylight. 
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Aw 


“He’s only had that fiddle three months and it wants 
tuning already!” 


Anyone asking rug-makers how they do it will be readily 
shown the whole simple manceuvre, from pulling the loop 
through one side of the canvas to pulling it back the other. 
It is so much the sort of work that appeals to the people 
not doing it that you will rarely see a rug-maker not sur- 
rounded by potential converts. It is the opposite of 
crocheting in that an evening’s slogging will produce less, 
not more, than the company secretly expected; though 
this does not mean that congratulations will not shower 
in for the noticeably extra streak of green, together with 
a real admiration at the whole mammoth venture. Rug- 
makers, like ’cello-players, collect publicity naturally, 
which means that in the company of rug-makers those 
modest folk the embroiderers may feel they have to do a 
bit of shaking and silk-matching before they get noticed, 
but actually embroidery is always noticed because it is 
so obviously art for art’s sake, what with the tissue paper it 
is wrapped in. The main fact about embroidery, however, 
is that if anyone asks if it doesn’t take a terrible time the 
unvarying answer is no, it’s quite quick really. I must 
mention here the main fact about knitting, which is that 
knitters counting their stitches may try very hard to seem 
to be listening to the company, but they aren’t really. 
It is kindest to let them look intelligent and not to expect 
an answer. They don’t mean to be rude, as any of my 
non-knitting readers can prove by counting a row for 
themselves. Knitters who count out loud are just being 
sensible and trying to get it over in one go, and should be 
given every consideration. 


Still striking a domestic after-dinner note, I should like 
to summarize the facts about the social aspects of coffee. 
Coffee, in the average sitting-room, is brought in on a 
faintly rattling tray and put down on a table where a 
space may have been cleared by eager jumpers-up; if not, 
the tray is bulldozed into the pile of books or whatever is 
stopping it and brought to rest. The next stage is the 
questionnaire—black, white and sugar—which would be 
harder work than it is if conversation had really got going, 
and easier if people were not donating cushions and behav- 
ing as if they wanted everyone else to be more comfortable 
than themselves. Having collected the information, the 
coffee-pourer must sort it—that is, alternate blacks and 
whites will resolve themselves into three of each, the sugar 
business will be shelved by handing round the basin, and 
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the two big cups will be kept for the sort of people who can 
best be defined as that sort, or as the pourer-out and one 
other. (Sociologists are interested to note that morally a 
too-big coffee-cup counts as a too-small one, though to 
avoid any suggestion of greed it will be announced first, 
in a diffident, friendly way, to any possible takers.) With 
the coffee safely handed round, the pourer-out may merge 
into the gathering like anyone else until it is time to 
persuade people to have second cups, find there is not 
enough for everyone, and receive cheerful assurances from 
the unlucky. Sociologists are interested also to note that 
very few people pour out a second cup of cold coffee with- 
out trying to make it hotter by apologizing; they say it 
doesn’t make the coffee any hotter, but it would be a harsh 
world if this sort of thing died out. 

I think I shall end on an intellectual level and point out 
that no one likes saying “temporarily”’ any better than we 
do. It is not that no one can pronounce it, but that no 
one’s jaw goes up and down fast enough to manage it 
unostentatiously, and that one of the surest ways of 
telling what the public does not want to read is to watch 
the popular classics department of the book-shop shelves 
for instances of chronic plenty; the other and even surer 
way of course being to think what we ourselves do not want 
to read and realize once again that, out of the ordinary 
as we are, all sensible people think like us. 
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“Just how does one throw away an old boomerang?” 
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“Of course you don’t WAVE to take my advice.” 


Ballade of Unrelieved Gloom 


In pleasant paths their feet were surely 
set; 
Though Tragedy not seldom trod their stage, 
Yet still they prospered, still they drank and 
ate: 
Ours the horizon black as purest jet, 
The clamorous tempest and the lightning- 
stroke; 
We thirst, we hunger, we are deep in debt. 
The tears in things are now beyond a joke. 


‘he men who lived before our troublous age, 


Char after char my aunt and I engage 
To stem the chaos of our “maisonette”’: 
One left us for a better kind of wage, 
One left us for a wager (kind of bet), 
And Mrs. Hearn betrayed us for the vet, 


And Mrs. Smyth “preferred more normal folk,” 
While Madame Blois has not come sober yet. 
The tears in things are now beyond a joke. 


Whatever stirs to unavailing rage, 
Whatever wakes the fever and the fret, 
All dire experience is our heritage, 
All dark frustration in our lives is met: 
To have the match, and not the cigarette; 
To have them both, and no desire to smoke; 
To have the cash and coupons, and forget .. . 
The tears in things are now beyond a joke. 


Envoi 
Prince, all the sweetness of divine regret 
Breathes in the words that once your Mantuan spoke. 
Yet what knew he, the great melodious wet ? 
The tears in things are now beyond a joke. 


M. H. L. 
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THE CONVERSION OF CALIBAN 


“Go, sirrah, to my cell. ..... 
“ Ay, that I will; and I’ll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 
Tuesday, October 8th.—House of Com- 
mons: Mutiny on Mutiny. 


Wednesday, October 9th. — House of 
Commons: Sheep are Discussed. 


Thursday, October 10th.—House of Com- 
mons: Happy Ending. 


Tuesday, October 8th.—Some of them 
bearing strong facial evidence that 
they had been in “another place” 
while Britain had been passing through 
its damp and sunless summer, Mem- 
bers -crowded into the House of 
Commons this afternoon at the end of 
the recess. Even the Prime Minister, 
Mr. CLEMENT ATTLEE, whose 
holiday had mostly been spent 
in the Downing Street spa, 
looked what is known as 
bronzed and fit. 

As for Mr. HERBERT MorrI- 
son, the Lord: President of the 
Council and Leader of the 
Commons, he positively radiated 
bounding health. His holiday 
was the subject of a question 
a little later. But everybody 
walked gaily into the House, 
shaking hands with anyone who 
looked as if he wanted to 
shake hands. Party boundaries 
were, for the time being, 
ignored, and all was calm and 
bright. 

This state of bliss, however, 
did not last long. Soon a Con- 
servative Member rose to ask 
Mr. Morrison about his holi- 
day. Not a cheery “ Have-a- 
good - holiday-ol’-man ?” but 
a snappy query about a 27- 
horse-power Government car 
which the Lord President had 
taken to Eire with him, complete with 
driver. 

Mr. Morrison rose, placed his papers 
on the table, and, with arms akimbo, 
replied that the car had been necessary 
to run a courier service to ensure that 
he got his State papers in good time 
and safely. It was also there to 
enable him to return swiftly to London 
should occasion arise. Altogether the 
car had covered 2,500 miles, a good 
deal of it on courier service. But 507 
miles of “non-official” travel he had 
paid for out of his own purse at 
standard rates. The cost to public 
funds would be £66. 

This full and frank reply seemed to 
floor the critics for a moment, but Mr. 
QuryTIN. Hoce was soon up with a 
comment on the sin of “misusing 
Ministerial cars.” Even his own friends 
were displeased by his subsequent 





demand to be informed whether 
Ministers could not pay for their own 
cars “out of their £100 a week” 
salaries. 

Mr. Morrison crisply replied that 
the question was a “‘little bit cheap ’”— 
a piece of understatement, most felt. 

Before the Lord President was called 
on to give his holiday talk, Mr. GEoRGE 
Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, had 
been asked about his busman’s holiday 
in the U.S.A., where he had been 
studying labour problems. He listed 
the officials who had travelled with him 
at public expense, adding that Mrs. 
Isaacs and Lady Ince had accom- 
panied the party in a private capacity. 

After a sinister allusion to Blackpool 
the subject was dropped. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION GIVES A 
HESITATING WELCOME. 


One wondered whether the genial 
Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Joz WEst- 
woop, had discovered a novel method 
of getting a holiday when, speaking 
of Scottish prisons, he mentioned his 
“own convictions.” But it turned out 
that he was referring to his teetotal 
beliefs, and Members heaved sighs of 
relief that the Westwoodian escutcheon 
remained unstained. 

Mr. Frep BELLENGER, who only 
three days ago was made Secretary 
for War, replacing Mr. Jack Lawson, 
was the centre of the fiercest battle of 
the day. As a veteran of World War I, 
and of the beaches of Dunkirk, that 
fact did not greatly perturb him, and 
he stood up to the heavy fire—return- 
ing several nifty hand-grenades in the 
process. 

It was the sentences of imprison- 
ment and discharge from the Army 
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with ignominy passed on some 250 
paratroopers in SEAC that caused 
the trouble. A number of M.P.s had 
put down questions calling, in effect, 
for reconsideration of the sentences 
awarded and a full inquiry into the 
conditions of the camp where the 
mutiny occurred. 

With a modestly distinguished mili- 
tary career—both in the ranks and as 
an officer—behind him, Mr. BELLENGER 
retorted that mutiny was mutiny, and 
that it was a serious offence, whatever 
the cireumstances—an offence, in fact, 
for which the maximum punishment 
was death, as against the two years’ 
imprisonment awarded in the cases 
under review. 

He was awaiting the advice of the 
Judge Advocate-General on the 
legality of the proceedings and 
would make a further state- 
ment when he received it. As 
he sat down a mutiny flared 
up on the benches behind him. 
A storm of questions rained on 
the Minister. Lurid pictures 
were drawn of the conditions 
in the camp which had led 
to the mutiny. The Minister 
listened calmly. Then he sent 
over a few rounds of his own. 

Very quietly, he remarked 
that he himself had served in 
worse conditions in the first 
world war, and maintained, as 
a soldier in the ranks, that 
mutiny could never be excused. 
But he would look at the papers 
in the case, and meanwhile the 
matter was more or less sub 
judice. 

After this storm a debate on 
the atom bomb, opened by the 
Prime Minister (whose versa- 
tility seems to know no bounds 
at all), was comparatively calm 
and peaceful. 

Wednesday, October 9th.—The Front- 
bench manner—that elusive ‘“‘some- 
thing” which is the Parliamentary 
equivalent of “It’”—came to Parlia- 
ment this afternoon. It was borne 
by Major Curis MayYHEw, newly- 
appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who was answering 
his first questions, and he earned a 
hearty (if silent) vote from the Press 
Gallery. For, in addition to being the 
possessor of a singularly musical voice, 
he seemed to have learned the art of 
using it. The House expects to hear 
a lot more of Major MayHEw. 

It was not a particularly inspiring 
Question-hour, although it ranged 
wide. Questions were asked about 
bread-rationing, and Mr. Hoae (whose 
subtlety is sometimes a trifle too 
subtle) appeared to complain, with 
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“Just a scheme of my 


some bitterness, that Mr. JoHn 
StrRacHEy, the Food Minister, had 
saved 20 per cent. of flour, whereas he 
had contracted to save only seven per 
cent. This, implied Mr. Hoae, was 
very wrong. Looking quite dazed, the 
Minister let the matter drop. 

Then the House got down to the 
intricacies of the hill sheep farming 
industry in Scotland, and all the 
English and Welsh Members fled incon- 
tinently from the debating Chamber. 
But the Scottish Members were not 
dismayed—not they. For hours they 
talked learnedly about sheep, while 
those expert shepherds, the Govern- 
ment Whips, looked on approvingly. 

Thursday, October 10th—Mr. FRED 
BELLENGER is either a superb actor 
or he did not much like the announce- 
ment he had to make about the 
imprisoned paratroopers. All the way 
through Question-time he sat silent, 
arms folded, chin on chest. Even 
when questions ended, he showed no 
sign of intending to speak. 

The formalities of fixing the next 
week’s business were gone through. 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL had a row 
with his twin -aversions, Messrs. 
ANEURIN Bevan and HERBERT MorrI- 
son. In each.case honours were easy, 
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and the two sides of the House took it 
in turn to yell triumphantly. 

But none of it amounted to much. 
Apart from verbal fireworks (and, 
truth to tell, they were none too 
dazzling) there was nothing to arouse 
interest. Mr. GrorceE Isaacs, the 
Minister of Labour, shyly declined to 
essay the task of defining a “closed 
shop”—not the ordinary kind, the 
Trade Union kind. He said, in effect, 
“You tell me; and I’ll say whether 
it’s right.” 

There were no takers. Mr. CHur- 
CHILL mentioned that the Minister’s 
attitude was a “farrago of confusion 
and evasion”; but this was not 
generally taken as a fair definition of 
a closed shop, and Mr. Speaker tact- 
fully switched questions to other 
subjects. 

But at last, when everybody thought 
he had decided to remain silent, Mr. 
BELLENGER got up. He explained, 
elaborately, that the Judge Advocate- 
General was appointed by Royal 
Letters Patent. Having established 
(needlessly, most felt) the bona fides 
of that high judicial official, the 
Minister went on to announce that the 
J.A.G. had found so many “‘irregular- 
ities’’ in the conduct of the trials by 
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own to familiarize our war-horses with the new Artillery.” 


court-martial that he (the Minister) 
had decided the convictions could not 
stand and must be quashed. And 
quashed they were going to be, the 
whole lot of them. 

There was an audible gasp of 
astonishment at the wholesale nature 
of the decision, and then a roaring 
cheer for the decision itself. The 
natural humanity in all the Members 
showed itself in that cheer, for none 
had liked the idea of young men 
serving severe imprisonment sentences 
and then being discharged with 
ignominy from the Army. 

But a moment later there were loud 
demands for some particulars of the 
“irregularities”? which had led to the 
quashing of convictions which had 
resulted from trials lasting weeks. 

The Minister’s attitude, at first, was 
that the whole thing was his secret 
and had better remain so. But many 
questioners pointed out that injustice 
might be prevented in the future if 
the “irregularities” were exposed to 
the light of King’s Regs., and Mr. 
BELLENGER promised, on that basis, 
to see whether a list of the “irregu- 
larities”’ could be made public. 

And so the Happy Ending was 
written to a not-very-happy story. 









s. HAT about another round ?” 
said my good friend Poker. 
“What’ll you have?” 

“Same again, please.” 

“Small gin-and-water.” 

“Same again.” 

“Same again,” said the Girl. 

“Here. Pause a, moment,” I said. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“This is the third round. We are 
having a very jolly talk in this very 
attractive lounge. But none of us is 
rich; we all ‘live by our wits’; and the 
price of liquid refreshment in this 
otherwise excellent hotel is cruel.” 

“Hear, hear.” 

“You and I, Poker, have cautiously 
chosen the simplest, healthiest and 
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Little Talks 


“Same Again” 


cheapest of all spirituous drinks—a 
small gin-and-water. Plain. Not even 
pink. In the officers’ messes of the 
Royal Navy it cost, during the war, 
twopence-halfpenny. (Before the war 
—twopence). Ashore, in Australia, it 
was ninepence. Here, in the heart of 
London, the price is three shillings.” 

“cc Golly!” 

“Yes. I can remember happier days 
in the blitz when it was only two 
shillings.” 

“So this is ‘Civvy Street.” Why 
didn’t I stay in the Navy?” 

“Quite. Well, there are two of 
those in the round. George and 
Thomas are even more expensive. For 
they have ordered, in their gin, a few 
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drops of a repulsive foreign liquid 
which now costs more than gin—and is 
probably an ersatz at that. They will 
cost you four shillings each. The Girl, 
of course, has gone for a special con- 
coction, the very name of which is 


unknown to me. 
six shillings.” 

“Oh, dear. I’m so sorry. I’d no 
idea.” 

“Never mind, darling. We must be 
ready—we are ready—to pay for the 
society of an angel in congenial sur- 
roundings. But you, sweet thing, must 
learn to like a small plain gin, with 
water.” 

“But I can’t. I hate the taste.” 

“It’s odd how many people who 
hate the taste of gin insist on drinking 
gin cocktails. However, there we are. 
Your round, Poker,will cost youtwenty 
shillings. And, on top of that, at ten 
per cent., I suppose you'll give the 
rather attractive waitress two. She’s 
so attractive I shouldn’t wonder if. 
you made it more. However, we'll 
give you the benefit of the doubt and 
put the whole bill at twenty-two bob.” 

“Oh, well,” sail Poker. “I’ve 
worked hard and had a good week.” 

“But half a minute. That’s not all. 
Whether the attractive waitress will 
pay income-tax on her two shillings I 
don’t know: I rather doubt it. But 
it’s quite certain that you will have to 
pay income-tax on everything you 
earned this week.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Now, how much will you have to 
earn, in order to leave twenty-two 
shillings clear for a round of drinks?” 

“Well. What? I suppose about 
thirty-two. And, of course, I pay my 
agent 10 per cent. out of everything I 
earn.” 

“That takes it up to thirty-five. So 
that, on the average, you’ve got to 
earn seven shillings to buy each of us 
these drinks.” 

‘Tt does seem rather a lot,” said the 
Girl, looking wistfully at her empty 
glass. 

‘And that’s only the average. Your 
little treat, darling, by the same 
calculation, will cost him nine or ten 
bob.” 

“Oh, dear. You’re making me cry.” 

“Don’t worry, darling. The actual 
price is only six. And the round, with 
tip, is only twenty-two. But for 
sixteen shillings you could buy a stall 
at a theatre—including six-and-eight- 
pence Entertainment Tax. You 
might think that a lot: but for that 
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you would get nearly three hours’ 
entertainment. These drinks will be 
gone in five minutes.” 

“At this rate, they ’ll never come.” 

“For the same money you could buy 
two good books at ten-and-six. You 
know how you wince when they ask 
you ten-and-six for a book. No Enter- 
tainment or Purchase Tax there, by 
the way. If there were, the same books 
would cost you about fifteen shillings. 
So be grateful to Parliament, which 
did at least manage to stop that. But 
there it is. You wince. Yet that book, 
if it’s good. a 

“T hope it’s better than the gin.” 

“Probably. Yet that book will 
entertain, instruct and uplift you for 
hours—days—weeks. To say nothing 
of your family, and numerous friends to 
whom you lend it.” 

“I am crying,” said the Girl. “I'll 
never have a drink again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. And after this 
round I dare say George will think it 
his duty to say ‘Same again?’ Assum- 
ing that no one falls out y 

“But I shall! I couldn’t have 
another!” 

“That will make a total of about 
four pounds. With that money we 
could buy eight or nine good books. 
We could buy five sixteen-shilling 
stalls and go to the play together. We 
could keep a poor man and his wife 
healthily fed and housed for si 

“Stop it! I shall scream!” 

“And the question is: Why do we 
go on like this?” 

“For a very good reason. Because 
we like it.” 

“One must have some fun in this 
swamp of a world,” said the Girl, 
sniffing. 

“A more sensible question would be: 
Why do we have to pay so much for 
our simple pleasures? If it’s twopence- 
halfpenny in the Navy a 

“That’s free of duty. Lord knows 
how much the duty is. But you ought 
to be glad to pay it. That’s what 
keeps the Navy afloat—and provides 
the pensions and family allowances— 
and feeds starving Europe—and re- 
suscitates our beloved enemies.” 

“But it can’t all be the duty!” 

“Tt isn’t. If you like to go across 
the road to ’s, or one of the pubs, 
we might get your little gin for one- 
and-six, or one-and-ninepence—if there 
was any. But then we shouldn’t be 
sitting in comfortable chairs, with 
plenty of space, and an elegant back- 
ground; we shouldn’t see the Girl so 
well displayed in her elegant best, not 
to mention the attractive waitress; 
nor should we have the chance of 
seeing some celebrity, statesman, a 
famous actress—or even a film-star— 
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“Personally, I’ve made up my mind to wait!” 


sit down at the next table. You have 
to pay for these things, if you like 
them, to say nothing of the rent of the 
premises and the wages of the enormous 
and obliging staff. It’s not the gin 
you're paying for, so much as the 
graces; and if you don’t want them 
you can surely go elsewhere.” 

“T see that,” said George. 

**T feel better,” said the Girl. 

“Well,” said Poker, “if I may be 
permitted to revert to my original 
question: ‘What about another round ? 
Same again?’” 

“Thanks, old boy.” 

“Whatever you say.” 

“Same again. Thanks.” 


“ Angel girl, do you really mean you 
don’t want another?” 

“Well, I really did mean that. But 
youve all upset me so. I’m afraid I 
shall have to...” 

“Five. What’s the name of the 
attractive one?” 

“Myrtle.” 

“Myrtle?” said Poker. 
again, please. Doubles.” 


“Same 
A. P. H. 


oO ° 


“Xmas Enlargements.—Have your best 
friends enlarged and coloured by experts.” 
Advt. in “Sunderland Echo.” 


They ll never bother you after that. 
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Wika, Sete, 


“There was a time, Morgan, when this would have meant 


instant dismissal.” 


People in Clubs 


start with, to which sort of clubs 

I refer. I do not mean the sort 
of clubs that you say you belong to 
when they put you in Who’s Who. 
Neither Sympson nor myself is yet in 
Who’s Who, and until we are I can see 
no reason for laying down the enormous 
number of guineas necessary to belong 
to such clubs. Occasionally I am 
invited to lunch with people who have 
paid the necessary guineas, and so is 
Sympson, and we agree that if every- 
thing except sausages and mash is off, 
as it usually seems to be, the expendi- 
ture hardly seems justified. I hope 
this criticism will not be put down to 
jealousy, and I am willing to admit 
that lamb and mint-sauce may be 
obtainable if you get there earlier or 
go on Thursdays. I merely affirm 
(with Sympson’s support) that I have 
seen no evidence to support it. 

Nor do I mean the sort of club you 
pay sixpence a week towards and 
get a goose at Christmas. Probably, 
anyway, this sort of club has gone out 
since we started the Coupon Age. 
Years ago, after reading a Sherlock 
Holmes story about a valuable gem 
being found in a goose, I joined one of 
these clubs, but the goose was mere 
skin and bone and failed to disclose 
even a cultured pearl. 

The clubs I mean are the sort 
common people like Sympson and 
myself belong to, where you pay a 


I WISH to make it quite clear, to 


guinea a year to play billiards and 
snooker and to get beer when the 
public houses are closed owing to 
shortage of supplies. Generally these 
clubs have a political significance, but 
this does not seem to be taken very 
seriously. Ours is called a Conserva- 
tive Club, for instance, but in my 
opinion there are a lot of Reds in the 
club, and not all of them are on the 
snooker tables. 

Roughly speaking the members may 
be divided into three classes: (a) 
Drinkers, (b) Snookerers and billiarders, 
(c) People who hope to get on to the 
committee. 

About the drinkers little need be 
said except that they are like drinkers 
elsewhere. When it is your round, 
their glasses are always empty, and 
when they ask you if you will have one 
either for the road or otherwise, your 
own glass is always full. 

The snookerers and billiarders are 
more complex, but they may be 
divided into two main groups: (a) 
Those who are good players but 
pretend not to know what spots the 
various colours go on; (b) Those who 
are bad players but offer you fifty start 
or three blacks. 

With the former class you suggest 
playing for the cost of the table, 
thinking thus to save fourpence 
towards your income tax. But you 
are soon disillusioned. Every time 
they go to the table they shake their 
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heads sadly and say: “This is very 
awkward. I can never score from this 
position.” And then as they take the 
ball out of the pocket they say: “How 
very extraordinary. I really must 
apologize. I did not think it would 
go in.” 

In the end you have to pay for the 
table, and they are very sorry about 
it and say they don’t usually play so 
well, and you must have your revenge 
some other time. The real fact is of 
course that they need the fourpence 
towards their income tax. 

The second class are even more 
irritating. You usually meet them first 
at the bar, and they tell you that last 
time they played Joe Davis they only 
just managed to beat him, owing to 
having a severe cold at the time. So 
when they suggest a game you say that 
you will share the cost of the tabie, not 
wishing to lose your fourpence, and 
then they turn out to be no good at all, 
and go straight off the pyramid into 
the pocket with their first shot. As 
your own score mounts and their score 
remains torpid, you think sadly of the 
fourpence you might have saved, and 
they blame the cue, the light, and the 
table. When you finally beat them on 
the yellow they are so sad you stand 
them a drink, and bang goes another 
sevenpence, at least. 

As for the class who spend their 
lives trying to be elected to the com- 
mittee, the less said the better. 
Sympson, I am afraid, is one of these. 
He lets the chairman beat him at 
billiards in the most barefaced manner, 
and proposes all sorts of ridiculous 
things at the annual meeting. 

One would not mind so much if he 
did not keep men off the committee 
who really deserve to go on. Men like 
myself, for instance, who address 
thousands of circulars for the secretary, 
and work really hard for the club. 
Sympson, a mere careerist, got 42 
votes at the annual meeting last week, 
and I could muster only 37. 


° ° 


“The Yugoslav delegate, still trying to 
continue his speech, shouted even louder in 
an attempt to break through the uproar. 
Then Dr. Wang rose and the glamour died 
down.”—Scottish paper. 


You could have heard a brick drop. 
° ° 


“Before Mr. Churchill appeared on the 
platform extracts from his war speeches, 
including the famous ‘Give job,’ were 
given over the loud-us the tools and we will 
finish the speaker system.”—Daily paper. 


Send for an electrician! 
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What Are You Sounding Now? 


OR years I have studied snoring, 

counting myself one of the few 

intelligent listeners. As a rule 
the audience is too hotly irritated, as 
well as fevered by insomnia, to think 
of anybody else’s nasal solo as any- 
thing but a nuisance, an outrage. One 
rather melancholy but kindhearted 
philosopher I know professes to enjoy 
the sound of snoring, because it proves 
that at least one mortal is not unhappy, 
being oblivious of everything in sleep. 
The average person feels that the 
snorer must be consciously enjoying 
his ill-timed self-expression, as the 
trumpet passage rises in a regular 
crescendo to the climax of a fortissimo 
snort which, unfortunately, only 
occasionally wakes the trumpeter. As 
a rule he merely stirs enough to get 
into a better position and starts again, 
definitely recapturing his first fine 
careless rapture. 

When I say that I have studied 
snoring I mean only that I have 
experimented with its possibilities. 
During the war I attended a week’s 
Home Guard course, sleeping at night 
between an Aberdonian and a Welsh- 
man, both extreme types. (During 
the day, at lectures, neighbours were 
never twice the same, and anyhow few 
men can snore while sitting up.) Both 
of these types were powerful snorers, 
one in Welsh, the other in Aberdonian; 
their snores were as characteristic and 
as different as their speech, which was 
mutually incomprehensible. Naturaily 
I wanted to sleep, and to my satis- 
faction found that I could just reach 
the bed-clothes of the cots to right and 
left, and, by jerking the blankets, 
disturb the soloists enough to upset 
their rhythm and make them fidget. 
That is to say, I could be sure of giving 
each a bad night if they persisted in 
keeping me awake. That was con- 
solation, but during the night-watches 
the idea of an experiment occurred to 
me. At present they were, as I have 
called them, soloists, performing their 
obbligatos independently; would it not 
be possible to organize in some way 
and enjoy a duet, in which, uncon- 
sciously, they would take the parts 
appropriate to their respective in- 
struments ? 

I soon found that I could regulate 
and check them by those pulls on the 
bed-clothes: after a little practice I 
could not only mute either for a 
moment, or both when a pause was 
wanted, but even, by managing the 
strength of the tug, achieve passages 
piano or forte. 


Further up the room was a very fine 
Lancashire snorer, a pure alto, and I 
began to work out a scheme to get him 
also to sleep within arm’s length, when 
the whole investigation came to an end 
owing to the strenuousness of the 
course. I am ashamed to say it so 
acted upon me that after the second 
night I did not know whether anybody 
snored or not. 

Still, the idea was there and might 
be developed, and I suggest that any- 
body kept awake by a snorer should, 
instead of disturbing him at once, 
think of his possibilities as one pipe of 
an organ, or one instrument of a nasal 
orchestra, and mentally compose his 
part in a score for noses. 

Lately I have had rather a bitter 
blow, for I, an enthusiastic con- 
noisseur, an amateur of snoring, have 
reason, good reason, for believing that 
I shall never have the pleasure of 


hearing a man who, I am assured, is 
the most powerful and individual of 
snorers now alive. He is, I was told 
with emphasis by a friend who shared 
an hotel bedroom with me a few weeks 
ago, a kind of Paganini amongst 
snorers, snoring with a zest and fire and 
force that have an almost demoniacal 
quality. And I shall never hear him, 
since he is never asleep when I am awake. 
Of course a record might be made, 
but how could I be sure it was authen- 
tic? The individual who believes that 
he snores is extremely hard to find, 
and the most notorious performers are 
usually indignant if any reference is 
made to their pre-eminence. Perhaps 
if my idea were developed this would 
no longer be the case, and a man 
might be proud to boast that he had 
snored the bass in So-and-So’s Serenade 
for Four Noses or somebody else’s 
**Sommeil, adieu!” W. K. H. 





“|. and thirdly...” 
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At the Play 





“An INsPEcTOR Cais” (NEW) 


Mr. PrresTLEY takes a prosperous 
north country family at the resounding 
moment when its impending union 
with the “‘county”’ is being celebrated 
and plunges it into a welter of remorse 
and humiliation. The time is 1912, the 
outlook for heavy goods Set Fair. 
Birling and Co. are booming, and so, 
in a nice white waistcoat, is its chair- 
man, Arthur Birling, expressing his 
delight at the engagement 
of Sheila to young Croft, 
son of a family whose 
machines have turned 
things out big enough and 
long enough for them to 
have made the social grade. 
A knighthood is in the 
offing for Birling and the 
only fly detectable in this 
comfortable pot of bour- 
geois ointment is that Eric, 
its hope, has taken a little 
too much port. Then the 
Inspector calls. He is a 
strange young man, not 
quite the ordinary police- 
man in his attitude to an 
ex-lord mayor; courteous 
yet with a calm passion for 
truth which cuts relent- 
lessly through Birling Bluff 
to expose the nakedness of 
Birling Gap. A girl has 
horribly killed herself, and 
the Inspector demonstrates 
that everyone at the 
dinner - table shares the 
burden of her death. Bir- 
ling has thrown her from 


be found among policemen, has left 
them that they remember he has 
never shown the photograph of the 
girl, who has constantly changed her 
name, to more than one of them at a 
time. Telephone calls to the Chief 
Constable and the Infirmary discover 
no such inspector and no such suicide. 
This last act, when the Birlings are 
torn between social relief and an icy 
knowledge that their visitor must have 
represented a higher power than the 
constabulary, is considerably _ less 
dramatic than the others; but it ends 
with a trick which satisfies both the 
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ANDREWS is a sound, well-crusted 1912. 
Mr. Basti Dean has put a fine polish 
on the production, and Miss KATHLEEN 
ANKERS contributes a late Edwardian 
provincial dining-room on which the 
Chamber of Horrors has nowt. 


“Our Betrers”’ (PLAYHOUSE) 


At present we are still near enough 
to the modes and manners of 1923 to be 
conscious of how far we have come 
away from them. These people, pos- 
turing in a vacuum of wealth, have 
grown absurd, and the regrettable 
imbroglio in the summer-house neither 
shocks nor excites us. We 
can admire the precision of 
Mr. MauGcHam’s workman- 
ship, we still laugh where 
his wit has more than local 
application, but as a whole 
the piece, too perfectly 
timed in 1923, hangs fire. 
Miss Dorotuy Dickson 
makes an engaging pivot 
for it; too engaging, per- 
haps, to seize altogether 
the essential ruthlessness 
of Lady Grayston. The best 
of the others are Miss 
CATHLEEN NESBITT as the 
Princess, Miss NuNnaA 
Davey as the Duchesse, 
and Mr. ANTHONY HANKEY 
as Bertie. Mr. CEcIL 
BEaTON contrives to dress 
Miss Dickson delightfully, 
in spite of the rigours of 
the period. To the other 
ladies he is not so kind. 


““PEACE COMES TO 
PreckHaM” (EmBassy) 


I liked this Cockney 
comedy better than others 


his works for leading a Avtar Barling 2. we tte Mr. JULIEN MITCHELL seem to have done, because 
petty strike; Sheila in a fit Gerald Croft... .. ++ +++: Mr. Harry ANDREWS it made me laugh. It is 
of silly jealousy at her Eric Birling. ..-- ++ +++ > Mr. ALEC GUINNESS simple, but not naive. As 
beauty has had her fired Sheila Bitling. . ... + see Miss MarGAarRET LEIGHTON a play it is very loose, but 


from a dress-shop; Croft 
has made her his mistress 
and then abandoned her; 
Mrs. Birling has insisted on a charit- 
able committee withholding help and 
has counselled her coldly to go to 
the father of her child; and this, as the 
Inspector now shows, is none other 
than the sottish Eric. (The Erics of 
England, little and big, than whom, as 
is widely known, there is no more 
sober and upright body of men in the 
country, will no doubt pass over with 
indulgence Mr. Prrestiey’s unfor- 
tunate suggestion.) The Birlings are 
shattered, the elders in their dignity, 
the youngsters genuinely in their 
hearts. It is not until after the 
Inspector, taking on an_ abstract 
quality of conscience not ordinarily to 


Inspector Goole 


demands of the theatre and also Mr. 
PRIESTLEY’S preoccupation with the 
peculiarities of time. As a job of moral 
dissection the play is somewhat super- 
ficial, but it is plausibly contrived and 
good entertainment. Clearly much 
depends on the Inspector, and Mr. 
RatpH Ricwarpson plays him quite 
brilliantly. Mr. Jutten MrtcHe.y and 
Miss MarRIAN SPENCER solidly head the 
family, Miss Marcaret LEIGHTON is 
admirable as the spoilt but contrite 
Sheila, Mr. ALEC GurnnEss (who looks 
like taking Mr. Stephen Haggard’s 
special place in the theatre) plays the 
nervy, unhappy Hric with excellent 
judgment, and as Croft Mr. Harry 


el yee Sve He oes Mr. Ratpo RICHARDSON 


as a light-hearted treat- 
ment of the gulf which 
appeared between __blitz- 
hardened Londoners and their home- 
coming children grown up in the States 
it has merit. As it stands it is 
little more than a series of charades, 
in which the crippled mother is the 
weakest element; if the play could be 
tightened up it should reach the West 
End. Mr. R. F. DELDERFIELD, who 
wrote Worm’s Eye View, has a flair for 
Cockney dialogue, and he is well served 
by Mr. Lestrz Dwyer. Miss JEANNETTE 
DEELEY, Miss UrsuLta HowELts, Mr. 
JEFFERSON SEARLES and Mr. PETER 
Scott also score, the latter being 
terrific as one of those razor-edged 
little old men to be found only in 
London adolescence. Eric. 
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gleam over the arid fields of 

diplomacy. Not quite credibly, 
it arises in Paris. “Sez you,” is the 
automatic comment—but this can be 
met. Conferences come and—unwept 
—go; but the fashion houses remain. 
They decree the significant, and they 
now call for the return of femininity, 
of flutter and curve. Obviously this 
won’t stop. More dynamic potencies 
impend; and all is set for the re- 
emergence of the Bosom. 

This—to enlighten the younger 
school—was no mere . “cleavage.” 
Hollywood misleads. It is capable of 
the vivid and the succinct; but is 
too devoted to the mere trade term. 
What we envisage was much more— 
a traditionally enigmatic region; an 
ambiguous concatenation of body 
and vesture. It combined emotional 
appeal with a quite remarkable cubic 
capacity. It was, pre-eminently, the 
resource of the Beautiful Female Spy. 

With her, the capacity was that of 
an expanding book-case. It would 
readily accommodate a pistol, a secret 
code, and the papers on which the 
peace of Europe hung. Supplementary 
armament (material and moral) was 
drawn from the garter. 

Latterly the poor girl has been 
having a thin time. Lacking this 
esoteric support she’s carried a punish- 
ing weight. The hand-bag—even of 
platinum mesh and crusted with 
diamonds—was no sort of substitute. 
It lacked a troublante something .. . 
Jewelled daggers, Eastern drugs and 
the secret that would rock a throne, 
simply won’t go with lipstick and 
small change. And, of course, throne- 
rocking itself isn’t what it was. 

The basic material is in short supply 
—which rather cramps the business. 
Open diplomacy has spread its bene- 
ficent healing. Mitteleuropa is cleft by 
the iron curtain and the chancelleries 
of Europe have fluttered their last. 
But oil and uranium remain; enclaves 
and ethnic zones promise well. A bit 
of good work can still be done on the 
side. 

One rather wonders where the lady 
will next come from. Not, I fear, from 
Russia. The U.S.S.R. shows too stern 
a devotion to the functional and 
angular. The Countess Olga (a fine 
woman, egad!) went down in the 
revolution. Comrade Olga, with a 
trained political consciousness and flat 
heels, hardly fills the picture. 

But the Balkan States will continue 
to give of their best and most slinky. 


. WELCOME dayspring begins to 
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A Classical Revival 


China and Indonesia promise well; 
and Latin America may well enter the 
field. By reports she is adequately 
equipped ... 

So something vernal breathes and 
“well-informed quarters” subtly react. 
The monocle is_ repolished and 
behind it, “a livelier iris” changes 
on the burnished attaché. Camellias 
bloom afresh on the lapels of faultless 
evening dress. It is again “’ow you 
say ?—top ole.” 

Time, regrettably, goes on. The 
attaché, even the counsellor, is not 
invariably an honourable or younger 
son. He may, now, be an aspirant 
from a very deserving class—but 
tradition will hold. Suppressing 
youthful memories of “a penn’orth of 
each,” he will order recondite food in 
exclusive haunts. Berncastler Doctor 
—possibly Tokay—will grace intimate 
tables. Shaded lights will gleam on 
marble shoulders, and the poor dub’s 
number will be up. 

Some hardening is anticipated in the 
caviare market. 

Transcontinental planes have rather 
hogged the limelight; but they tend 
to cramp the style. The Orient 
Express should maintain its prestige. 
It crosses more, and more fluid, 
frontiers than ever. Light laughter 
trills better down its corridors; and 
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sinister figures haunt with more effect. 
Diplomats still face imperturbably the 
perils of its table d’héte. 

It holds its promise, together with 
the gala night at the Opera. Music- 
lovers, gathered from all Europe, will 
take a look at the thing and return to 
their wireless sets. But here—and at 
the brilliant reception—the old corus- 
cation will blaze. Suave, and mostly 
swarthy, financiers will rub shoulders 
with enigmatic agents, superb toilettes 
and improbable uniforms. Automatics 
will be worn. 

White hands, incredibly small and 
each graced by a priceless emerald, will 
beckon from enormous limousines. 
Elusive perfumes will rouse still more 
elusive memories, and ultimately blow 
the gaff. 

Honeyed words will be breathed, 
oaths be bitten off; and phrases com- 
pletely devoid of sibilants curtly hissed. 

Again will curtains mysteriously 
quiver. Drugs will drip from phials and 
no longer be administered in tabloid 
form. The Ambassador’s study will 
harbour its accustomed corpse. 

And the man with tired eyes, and an 
order beneath his evening collar, will 
muster again his fine smile. 

“Madam,” he will say, “you have 
taken a trick—but the rubber has yet 
to be played.” 
































“Stop criticizing.” 
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“* The Globe’s’ nap selections for to-day are 17 Timson 
Street (semi-detached), a flatlet in Oak Avenue, and a 
derelict pre-fab. in Wilmington Crescent.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Rosita Forbes 


In Appointment with Destiny (CassELL, 15/-) Miss 
Rosita Fores takes up her story where she left it at the 
close of Gypsy in the Sun. Between 1935 and the outbreak 
of war she visited, among other places, India, Afghanistan, 
Soviet Central Asia (where a young Russian talked her into 
speechlessness), Kenya, Tanganyika, South Africa, Hungary, 
and the Bahamas, where a child gave her “a perfect little 
seahorse with a horn on his forehead.” Reduced to com- 
parative immobility by the war, Miss Rosita ForBEs 
toured the States, Canada and Great Britain, lecturing and 
absorbing various aspects of the conflict. She took a test- 
ride in a new tank in Quebec Province, she voyaged across 
the Atlantic with a tanker convoy, she made a parachute 
jump from a tower, and enjoyed a more varied experience 
of London air raids than fell to the lot of most Londoners. 
But it is a pity that understatement makes so little appeal 
to Miss Rostra Forsess, for she assaults the reader’s 
imagination so vehemently that after a time his ability 
to picture what she is writing about becomes at least 
partially atrophied. “Bombs were thumping down in 
handfuls... Whine followed whine as the air was split by 
those horrible forty seconds of sound preluding the metal 
jelly-fish effect of bombs splaying into the earth as they 
struck.” This style has, however, the advantage that it 
reduces the reader’s powers of resistance, even to such an 
unorthodox view as that the Battle of Hastings was fought 
on the Wiltshire downs. H. K. 
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From an Essex Farmhouse 


Since the novel lost the popular appeal and compulsory 
shapeliness of serial publication, camouflaged auto- 
biography has largely taken its place. Yet the days are 
over when you could live in the savage obscurity of York- 
shire, ridicule the local curates and get away with it as 
“Currer Bell.” Mrs. ETHELIND FEARON tries on much the 
same best-of-both-worlds game in Most Happy Husbandman 
(MacponaLp, 12/6). Her people have loved and served 
their beautiful Thaxted for generations; but instead of 
writing a straight chronicle or diary, Mrs. FEARON invents 
a farming family, turns herself into one of its sons and 
dodges embarrassment at the expense of verisimilitude. 
Knowledgeable as she is, her gifts are wholly feminine; 
and, as the land is obviously going to stand or fall by its 
womenkind’s ability or refusal to stay on it, it is the 
woman’s voice we want. Her three farms are admirably 
described : especially the grandfather’s, on which a weakness 
for pheasants, bred at a pound apiece, is allied to the oldest, 
and newest, notions of soil fertility. The valour of Essex 
war-years is gallantly recorded; and a few enjoyable scores 
at the expense of the W.A.C. justify the author’s misleading 
make-up and her woman’s wit simultaneously. Mr. 
BERNARD REYNOLDS’ wood-cuts are delightful. 

H. P. E. 


Andrew Lang 


Mr. Roger LANCELYN GREEN has done his best to 
rekindle interest in Andrew Lang (EDMUND Warp, 15/-), but 
it must be admitted that his liveliest passages are quotations 
from Lang’s enemies. ‘I never yet knew a man of genius 
who did not loathe Lang!’’ Theodore Watts-Dunton once 
exclaimed; and Mr. GREEN supports this outburst with 
quotations from Swinburne, who characterized Lang’s 
introductions to Dickens’s novels as “rubbish shot down 
before the doorstep of Charles Dickens”; from Henry 
James, who castigated Lang for taking as his standard of 
literary merit the tastes of “the old apple-woman at the 
corner”; and from Max Beerbohm, who, after likening 
Lang in a drawing-room to a palm in a pot, remarked on 
the brilliance of his eyes, but added that they had no 
animation, and were as meaningless as jewels. As Lang 
forbade the publication of an official biography or any 
collection of his letters, Mr. GREEN has not had much 
material to work upon; but as he proceeds he gradually 
evokes a dim, melancholy, academic Scot, who disliked the 
present, feared the future, and was happy only in the past, 
whether his own or the world’s. A youthful friendship 
cut short by death, and an early unreciprocated love, 
appear to have been the two chief experiences of his life. 
These he celebrated in graceful but imitative verse. His 
prose was graceful too, but, as Mrs. Lynn Linton observed, 
“Andrew Lang would be the greatest living writer, if only 
he had something to write about.” H. K. 





Fursome and Purrsome 


The probably apocryphal Nazi who said that when your 
wife was not at hand you could always practise ordering 
people about on your dog would have agreed, one feels, 
with Mr. MicHaEL JosEpuH’s contention that the split 
between cat and dog lovers is due to the biddability of the 
dog and the uncoercible nature of the cat. Considerate 
people, who object to being ordered about themselves, are 
usually cat-lovers. For cats have to be considered, both 
temperamentally, as individuals, and esthetically, like the 
lilies of the field: that is, if you are to get your full value 
out of Cat’s Company (JosEPH, 8/6). Those of us who still 
cherish Mr. JosEPn’s delightful quarto of 1930 will welcome 
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this smaller but thicker reprint, with much new matter 
and admirably catty illustrations by CLarz Dawson. All 
cat-lovers will buy it as a matter of course; for here are 
the forerunners and successors of the celebrated ‘‘Charles.” 
Here, too, are other contemporary pussies, delineated by 
their patrons; and the famous cats of famous people as 
far apart as Dr. Johnson and Théophile Gautier. And 
here, too, is a selection of cat nomenclature, to which one 
would like to add the names of two convent kittens known 
respectively as “Jot” and “Tittle.” H. P. E. 





Bright Intervals 


He is a brave man who would mention our climate at 
the moment, but in British Weather (Britain in Pictures 
Series, Contins, 4/6) Mr. STEPHEN Bone does so with 
considerable respect; for only a small part of this country, 
he assures us, is as wet as Biarritz, Florence or Florida, 
and any of us might as easily have been born in the Yablonoi 
Mountains of Eastern Siberia, where the average tempera- 
ture, in spite of the calorific presence of Communism, is 
thirty-five degrees centigrade below freezing-point. Mild, 
wet, cloudy, windy and changeable is how the scientists, 
with trained restraint, describe the atmosphere in which 
we so persistently survive, and Mr. Bonz’s task is to trace 
its effects on our habits, our houses, our political temper, 
our sports, our history, and even our local conception (a 
centrally-heated one) of Hell. He makes a very amusing 
and informative job of it, assisted by a delightful selection 
of reproductions, some in colour, showing how differently 
artists have looked at our skies. British soot, he thinks, 
rather than British rain has been the main enemy of the 
open-air café, and he cannot understand why, apart from 
a few exceptions such as the Ritz, the open arcade has not 
found favour. We are prepared to agree with him on 
most points, but when he declares that the umbrella is now 
almost superseded by the raincoat we must part company 
with him altogether ; and when Mr. Bonz, who has doubt- 
less left his umbrella in a bus and cannot get another, 
asserts that nobody can bicycle to work with one, our 
answer is, Holland. B.'0. BD. z: 


A Minor Bemelmans 


To admirers of the work of Mr. Lupwic BemMeLMans 
his new short novel, The Blue Danube (HamisH HamiILton, 
8/6), may prove something of a disappointment. The 
coloured title-page and the fourteen other characteristic 
coloured illustrations by the author give the book a gay 
and attractive appearance, but do not alter the fact that it 
is, in essentials, a magnified example of one of those anti- 
Hitler moral tales that used to emerge before and during 
the war from the hidden opposition in German-occupied 
countries. ‘In Vienna,” one used to read, “‘they are 
telling the story of . . .,” and then would come the earnestly 
stage-managed effort about the Nazis talking to St. Peter 
at the gates of Heaven, or the Bavarian comedian who got 
the better of Goering. ... For most people, loving accounts 
of the extreme discomfiture of an enemy lose something of 
their savour when the war is over, and part of The Blue 
Danube falls within that category—though the fable itself 
is of the island in the Danube opposite the city of Regens- 
burg, of the Fischers who lived on it and grew for market 
the big white radishes popular at “Zur Blauen Donau,” the 
local beer-garden, and of the trouble they had (towards 
the end of the war) with the Nazi officials. But nothing 
can dull Mr. BeMELMANS’ eye for picturesque detail or 
his ability to convey it in fresh, bright phrases. Those are 
his most valuable qualities, and they give his book the 
flavour of a Continental holiday. R. M. 
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Strange Encounters 


The Piccadilly Lady (METHUEN, 8/6), by Mr. Groras A. 
BIRMINGHAM, is a very light novel indeed, with one of those 
tight, bright plots that depend much on coincidence and a 
tendency in the characters to turn up unexpectedly where 
and when they are least wanted. It is written in the first 
person by the hero, who is a sprightly and blameless rector 
of an Irish parish. There are two heroines—the lady herself, 
whom he mistook for an old friend in Piccadilly, and the 
friend who lives in Ireland and becomes engaged to a 
““Mystery Man.” As he becomes less mysterious, the story 
becomes more complicated and the characters stranger. 
They include a Catholic priest, a Nazi refugee, who is 
hiding from English justice in Ireland, a pompous M.P., the 
rector’s niece, and a servant girl named Sabina. She is 
by far the most engaging person in the book, and when she 
is in danger of being pushed up the chimney to clean it by 
her enthusiastic mother one is made far more anxious than 
one is by the major entanglements of the book. One of 
the chapters might well be entitled “Bigamy Without 
Tears.” Yes, the book is very light (almost unbecomingly 
so in places, when one remembers by whom it is written), 
but the Irish episodes are the only really funny ones. 

B. E. B. 


Three books of particular interest to Punch readers have 
recently been published. In Doggerel’s Dictionary (Carx, 5/-) 
RicHARD MALLETT has assembled, revised and added to the 
series of observations—erudite, inconsequent, allusive or 
downright crazy, but always entertaining—that appeared 
in these pages under the same title. Sidings and Suchlike 
(FaBER, 8/6) is a delightful gallery of Emerr drawings 
from Punch, full of the rich inventiveness, the fantastic 
hats and the general air of cobwebs and incongruity 
associated with hisname. Most of Us Are Absurd (CoLtins, 
6/-) is a collection—the last, unhappily, that we shall see— 
of drawings by the late GranamM LAIDLER. Punch readers 
knew him as “Pont,” and will never forget him. Any, or 
all three, of these books should go on your early Christmas 
list. 






































“Well now, Colonel Beasley, may we have your biased 
view on the matter?” 
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self-respecting statistician that the 

very hairs of his head are 
numbered. Like most of us, however, 
he is human, and no fonder of hard 
work than his kind; and through the 
years these two causes have combined 
to set in motion a process of natural 
selection and so to produce his most 
characteristic feature : every statis- 
tician is bald. Go out into the places 
where statisticians meet and you can 
easily verify this; there you will see 
scores of glistening pink crania, grouped 
together in earnest permutation or 
loving combination, and setting off to 
perfection the keen intelligent faces 
below them. 

And what are their owners discuss- 
ing? Little imagination is needed to 
guess the answer. But as one who 
has oceasionally been admitted to 
the circle (though alopecia is my 
only qualification) I can speak with 
authority. 

“T tell you, old man, there were 
twenty-three noughts after that four!” 

“You must have been dreaming, 
old chap. You’ve been putting too 
many things end to end just lately. 
How many English and American 
billions did you mix last night ?” 

“Nonsense! I was wide awake and 
I saw it as plainly as I see you now. 
I could have touched it!” 

“Well,” says another, “it sounds a 
large number, ceftainly. But if you’d 
seen what I got after the decimal point 
the other day you’d have swallowed 
your own interquartile range. I was 
doing a little calculation for a scientist 
friend who was working on the volume 
of the atom and couldn’t face it 
alone; and, believe it or not, I came 
across a number with thirty-one 
noughts before the first significant 
figure!” 

To this there is no direct reply; after 
a pause the first speaker remarks 
abruptly that some day soon he really 
must compile a frequency table show- 
ing the incidence of credulity among 
statisticians under forty. 

Statisticians are now breeding in 
respectable numbers; indeed a statis- 
tician will soon be needed to count 
them. The great counting-houses get 


T° is a point of honour with any 


The Statistician 


industrial firms keep two or three tied 
up ready for an economic blizzard, 
since it is commonly assumed that by 
statistics you can prove that black is 
white and turn loss into profit. The 
Civil Service now employs a large 
number; stir the refuse in any Govern- 
ment department and you will be 
lucky if fewer than four poke their 
heads out of the mud. 

There is therefore an excellent field 
for the young aspirant; but it would 
be foolish to suppose that the path 
to success is easy. Highly-specialized 
qualifications are necessary—and they 
are either inborn or unobtainable; no 
degree of training or expense can 
procure them. Unless as a child you 
lisped in numbers you need not apply. 
Even brilliant adders (I use the word 
in its more agreeable sense) may fail, 
for the statistician deals usually not 
with mere columns but areas of closely- 
printed numerals, sometimes even 
with solid blocks of them. He plays 
noughts and crosses in three dimen- 
sions as a mental relaxation; and if, 
by a casual glance over a square foot 
of census returns, he cannot tell you 
the correlation between, say, mothers 
of two children and fathers with 
incomes of less than ten thousand a 
year, he is a disgrace to his profession. 

In these days of calculating machines 
a little mechanical knowledge is very 
handy, since minor adjustments are 
often necessary, and nothing is more 
demoralizing than to find as the 
evening shadows fall that a machine 
which should have spent the day 


multiplying by fifty-two has in fact. 


only been multiplying by fifty-one, just 
because a gudgeon-pin needed a drop 
of oil. Not that the latest machines 
are ever set tasks so simple. It was 
stated recently that by means of new 
electronic devices they now work at 
incredible speeds, computing accurately 
in a matter of seconds what a highly- 
skilled man would probably get wrong 
in a lifetime. Such machines have 
not always made the job of the 
statistician easier. He now has to 
spend much anxious thought devising 
questions difficult enough to keep his 
robot happier; obvious things like 
multiplying 847364395743 by itself 
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of the unimaginative man, desperately 
striving to think out more complicated 
equations to put to the insatiable 
monster, which stares at him across 
the lonely room and mocks his dumb 
agony with its calculating but incal- 
culable smile, is pitiable indeed. 

The great master can of course deal 
with such a situation effectively. He 
can invent unimaginably difficult 
problems which will keep his machine 
dutifully clicking away for days or 
even weeks; meanwhile he will usefully 
occupy his own time by calculating 
how many eons the calculation would 
have taken if he had had to do it 
himself. He may go so far as to keep 
a smaller machine to work out this 
second sum while he sits and smokes 
and thinks out something even more 
unintelligible to put to the first. Such 
a man as this is right on top of his 
work. 

It is a curious but undeniable fact 
that the statistician is always a man 
of the strictest integrity. Were he not 
it would of course be impossible to 
find him out; by altering a couple of 
decimal points in the middle of a vast 
sheet of figures too hideous for other 
men to look upon he could no doubt 
make a couple of fortunes overnight, 
and no one but himself would be any 
the wiser. Perhaps it is part of the 
great scheme of things that the man 
who has such power should be abso- 
lutely impervious to temptation. He 
swears but seldom and only after 
counting a thousand; and I have never 
heard a statistician tell a doubtful 
story, except on a Saturday. 

Finally, he sleeps but little. He 
goes to bed of course as a matter of 
form, but as he lies there a vision is 
granted to him; set against the dark- 
ness of the night he witnesses a 
pageant of graphs and mathematical 
symbols; gorgeous processions of 
numerals traverse his mind in endless 
permutations and all directions; amid 
such glory sleep is unthinkable. I 
know one who spends his nights 
speculating on the nature of infinity 
and, as a practical application, count- 
ing the steps of Jacob’s Ladder; I 
have no doubt whatever that his 
enumeration will be accurate, and 





a few ex officio; the actuarial offices 847364395743 times are achieved that some day he will mount those 
are well supplied; and many large almost instantaneously. The plight steps to Heaven. 
NOTICE.—Contributiors or Communications requiring an answer should be acc ied by a d and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H.M. The King 
McVitie & Price Ltd. 
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Piseuits- 
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Batchelor’s ‘ Bigga’ Peas, Baked Beans, 
Victoria Plums and Windsor Soups are 
again appearing in limited quantities in 
the shops. Ask for them, to bring variety | 
and goodness to your post-war fare. 


ALWAYS BUY 


Batcheled 


ENGLISH CANNED 


FRUITS + SOUPS 
VEGETABLES 





(8.P.9/96) 








So why rush in and buy any 
kind of cleaner just because 
you happen to see it in a 
shop? Why not wait for the 
World’s Best Cleaner? The 
Hoover Cleaner has been in 
production for some time 
—as fast as Hoover cleaners 


* Plus, 
of course, 
Purchase Tax. 


are made they are delivered to 
Authorised Hoover Dealers, 
sound people whom you can 
trust. Phone or write your 
Hoover branch today and 
ask for the name of the 
Authorised Hoover Dealer 
most convenient to you. 


HOOVER LTD 


PERIVALE * GREENFORD: MIDDLESEX 
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Join your favourites 











ERIC BARKER 
and 3 

PEARL HACKNEY 
ee 





in their favourite 
vermouth... 


Here you see the famous 
stars of “Merry-Go-R 
Round” enjoying a glass 
of Vamour. You, too, will 
appreciate the fine quality and 
delicate flavour of this magnifi- 
cent vermouth. Blended from 
choice imported Empire wines 
and health-giving herbs. Drink 
it in a cocktail or by itself. 18/6 
a bottle. From all Stores and 
Wine Merchants. “The Best 

you can buy—Sweet or Dry” 


Vamour 
vermouth 


VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, 
THE MINORIES, E.C.3 
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SINTERED 
GLASSWARE 


Clarifies - Purifies - Refines 


For many years, the paper filter 
has served the scientist's need, 
simply for the lack of something 
better and more efficient. With the 
introduction of PYREX Brand 
Sintered Glass Filters, however, a 
new standard of filtering practice 
has become possible. 


These glass filters are composed en- 
tirely of PYREX Brand Glass, ground 
to varying degrees of fineness, and 
fused into PYREX Brand filtering 





vessels, the whole unit being resist- 
ant to the effects of sudden heat 
and cold. These Sintered Glass | 
discs are manufactured under con- | 
ditions which ensure the complete | 
absence of any other material, and 
possess the same chemical! durability 
as that of all PYREX Brand Glassware. 


The actual filter discs are made to 
existing standards of porosity, and 
are available in four grades... from 
average pore diameter 120 microns 
to 1°5 microns. (A micron is cne- | 
thousandth part of a millimetre). 
As a compromise between speed of 
filtering and mechanical strength, a 
thickness is chosen which will, in 
most cases, withstand a pressure of | 
about one atmosphere. 


The many advantages of PYREX | 
Brand Sintered Glassware have made 
this product a valuable asset in all| 
branches of chemistry, in the higher | 
realms of scientific research, and| 
in many manufacturing processes. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 
Sintered Glass 


is made by 


James A. Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 
Wear Glass Works, 





¢ 
MB) SUNDERLAND. 
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SN estgned fot Li ving... 
THE “AB” COOKER 


@ Cooking and Water Heating Combined in one unit. 

@ Big Fuel Economy Ensured through automatic fuel feed. 
@ Food Values Are Retained by balanced distribution of heat. 
@ High Temperatures Are Available at a moment's notice. 














Write I Illustrated Dedun to: 
FE ERATED 


LES 
Ady P.74), 80, GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 5054/6 


~~ (Coober. COMBINING COOKING & WATER-HEATING 


(Controlled by Federated Foundries Limited.) 


LIMITED 
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| Your pastry 


will be 
tiller 


when you 
use 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


A quality product of 
Standard Brands Limited 


MAKERS OF CHASE & SANBORN 
COFFEE AND ROYAL DESSERTS 








LINE, yy 


by 
Bakers 
cone 












Coos ye 


ERMA 
Br eAD 


Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
~and easily — 
ne. 


Enquir: 
MONTGOMERIE CO- “LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 











Fresh from war-time successes 


Ferranti now offer model 546 











THE FERRANTI 546 Receiver is now available, 
in limited quantities, from Appointed Ferranti 


Transportable AC/DC 
Superhet. 2 wavebands. 


Radio Dealers. Hear it—let it speak for itself. O/f-white plastic cabinet. 
Hold it—notice that it is a true transportable sf&s 
weighing only 10} lbs. with self-contained aerial £15:15:7 
—and remember ‘Ferranti’ means reliability, (including £2:15:7 tax.) 


FERRANT! LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10; AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 








FLYING 
0 MODEL AIRCRAFT 


The World’s Best 


INTERNATIONAL 
MODEL AIRCRAFT LtTo. 
MORDEN RD. - MERTON - S.W.19 
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Cmdr. Campbell’s 
QUIZ 


Q. Who made the first tobacco pipe? 
A. Well, pipes have been found in 
tumuli, believed to be over 600 years 
old, among other American Indian 
remains. Today, pipes are smoked 
all over the world, and the best 
tobacco to put in them is Murray’s. 

QO. What is the tobacco plant like? 

A. It has pink flowers and is up to 
6 feet tall. The flowers have an 
attractive scent at night. The leaves 
at the base are up to 2 feet in length, 
but only the delicate centre leaves 
are used to make Murray’s. 


Q. How is the flavour produced? 


4. Careful fermentation gives tobacco 
that mellow flavour for which Mur- 
ray’sisnoted, When you light a pipe 
of Murray’s Mellow Mixture your 
palate will relish its unique flavour. 
Murray’s smokes woe 4 burns 
evenly, a really comforting tobacco. 
And it’s only 2/8 for an ounce. 


MURRAY’S mixture 
MIXTURE 
MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LIMITED, BELFAST 
NORTHERN IRELAND, where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for 100 years. 


s 





SPA TREATMENT 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


Spa treatment for Rheumatism 
has been recognised for many years 

one of the most satisfactory 
methods of combating this insidious 
Even a mild attack means 
pain and reduced working capacity, 
and you should act at once before 
Rheumatism gets a_ stranglehold 
on your system. ‘To-day, a course 
of treatment at a Spa is out of the 
question for most people, as neither 
time nor money can be spared, 
‘Alkia’ Saltrates, however, may 
be described as a Spa treatment 
in your own home. It has the 
medicinal properties of 
seven world-famous Spas and 
similar beneficial effects as a course 
of drinking the Spa waters. A 
teaspoonful of ‘Aikia’ Saltrates 
in warm water before breakfast 
each morning will soon relieve the 
pain, and, taken regularly, dissolves 
impurities in the blood stream and 
eliminates them from the system, 
thus helping to prevent regular 
attacks of Rheumatism. A bottle 
of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9d, 
including Purchase Tax. Get a 
bottle to-day from your chemist 


disease. 


essential 


and begin your Spa treatment 
to-morrow morning. : 
‘ALKIA’ SALTRATES 
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If you buy a pair of MoccaAsIN Shoes 
because you like the look of them, 
you are wise. Because MOoccasIN 
Shoes have the sort of good looks 
that are the result of good leather, 









good craftsmanship, and they 
go on looking good despite 
hard wear. Coupons are 
very well invested in 
Moccasin Shoes. 









MOCCASIN 


TWO-PURPOSE SHOES 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD., Moccasin Shoe Makers) NORTHAMPTON 
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ADAM AND EVE 


Our first parents were constant 
figures in medieval mystery-plays. 
They became popular, too, on 
inn signs—and at one time figured 
as the arms of the Fruiterers’ 
Company. The famous Adam 
and Eve of Kensington High 
Street was much favoured by 
Sheridan. Still older were the 
Adam and Eve “tea gardens” 
in Tottenham Woods. It was 
into this resort that Lunardi came 
down after his balloon ascent in 
1873. The inns of to-morrow 
will have names as modern in 
origin as this one is ancient. But 
the old traditional hospitality of 
the inn will remain unchanged. 


Engraving specially designed by Jobn Farleigh 














-...the spindle illustrated 
was used in cameras for 
observation aircraft, and 
these aircraft carried STEAD 
quality and workmanship 
to the far corners of the 
globe.... the high quality of 
these precision spindles 
enabled the cameras to 
continue operating, often 
under appalling conditions. 


telephone: 
codes: 


think inSTEAD 


bef 
= 


sheffield 22283.(4 lines) 
bentley’s, 


western union, 











3 Dt \o4 
The Finest 
Liqueur 
Indispensable 
in Cocktails 








Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 





Cephos 


for FIENDISH FLU 


Cephos does not affect the heart 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 1/3 & 3/- inc. Pur. Tax 
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S SKIN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 
Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire sume 

oc 
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Put your dentures into a tumbler of warm water 
with a capful of STERADENT in it. Stir well. While 
you sleep STERADENT gets to work. This cleansing 
solution removes film and stains. STERADENT steri- 
lizes your false teeth by its harmless, active energy. 
in the morning rinse thoroughly, preferably under a 


Steradent 


FOR ALL DENTURES, INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 
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“HENLEY !—now 


thats a good tyre 


SAYS OLD HENTY 


—— 


TS Sea SSS ; 
AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
DORKING, SURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 





TYRE 
WESTCOTT, 


HENLEY’ 
MILTON COURT, 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 

















FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990 : 1945 —you help 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay 
in delivery, and at the same time you 
ensure highest quality and lowest cost. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 














LONG LIFE PROTECTION AGAINST 





cones DOVE BITUMASTIC LID - HEBBURN - CO DURHAM - ENGLAND 
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Abdullas 
for chotce 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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Why put up with 
ights like this?” 

nights like this: 
HOSE restless ‘nights . . . when the 
wakeful; active mind and strained nerves 
rob you of the sleep you need s» much .. . 

How can you avoid them? ; 

Many thousands of .men afid women enjoy restful 
sleep every night by demking a-cup of ‘Ovaltine’ at 
bedtime. This delicious ‘food beverage has a soothing 


influence on nerves, brain and body, assists you to 
relax and creates the conditions conducive to sleep. 


‘Ovaltine’ is entirely free from drugs. Its concen- 
trated, easily assimilated nourishment is derived from 
malt, milk, and eggs:.: While you sleep, this natural 
nutriment helps to renew strength and energy, and to 
refresh nerves and brain, thus preparing you to face the 
work of the new day with confidence and cheerfulness. 


Drink - delicious 


Ovaltine 


The World’s Best Night-cap 











Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 2/4 and 4/- per tin. — 
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